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What spirit is so empty and blind, that it cannot grasp the fact that a human 
foot is more noble than the shoe and human skin more beautiful than the 
garment with which it is clothed. 


MICHELANGELO. 


Introduction 


some of the reproductions are accompanied by 
Sketches showing the formal construction. 

The book is, in some ways, an investigation 
into figure photography and this involves some 
contradictions. Some believe in an idealistic 
approach, saying that the body should be only 
a vehicle for form and light or, in other words, 
be completely impersonal. Others have a frank 
approach which is sensual or even erotic, 
claiming that this is more intellectual. In fact, 
neither can really be divorced from the other — 
the body is sensual however it is presented, 
and only a vulgar or pornographic presentation 
can negate its eroticism. A work of art can only 
be sincere when it is identifiable with one's 
own life and intellect, and is therefore com- 


. pletely subjective. In this respect it should be 


noted that, apart from two pictures, the illustra- 


The aim of this book is to give expression to 
the human form through the medium of photo- 
graphy. It's relationships with nature and with 
man-made constructions are covered as well 
as straightforward portraiture of a human being, 
a thing complete in itself. | shall show the nude 
in natural and in artificial lighting, using light as 
the basis for artistic effect. 

Technique is essential for the expression of 
our ideas and to ensure that the final result will 
interpret correctly our initial conception. It is a 
mistake to rely on luck in creative work so the 
practical aspects of lighting the nude will be 
explained. Today, many photographers seem 
to be losing the idea of relating the nude to art 
and to nature, so | also deal with the traditional 
principles of perspective, form and colour. To 
help the reader to appreciate these factors, 


The light falling on the body through the mottled glass has produced a semi-abstract effect. Together with the 
lines of the door frame, this highlight leads the eye directly to the brightly-lit face. The expression and direction 
of the eyes produce an interaction between what is seen in the picture and the invisible world outside. 


which is out of sympathy with the subject or 
with the atmosphere which makes photogra- 
phy difficult, and in outdoor work this often 
means abandoning a scene that might other- 
wise make a perfect background for the figure. 
However, the joy of finding a background, be it 
landscapes, still life, plants or buildings, which 
can stir the imagination with colours and forms 
that complement and enhance the subject, is 
well worth the effort of searching. It is the 
interaction between photographic and creative 
experience which makes it so satisfying and 
enjoyable. 

Many critics and painters have referred to a 
mutual philosophy of visual representation be- 
tween photography and the visual arts, but | do 
not share the opinion expressed by some that 
artistic photography can only exist if its aims 
coincide with those of the classic visual arts. 


tions in this book consist of female nudes. This 
could be regarded as just an expression of 
desire, were it not also possible to recall male 
nudes of great beauty; for example, Michel- 
angelo's "Creation of Adam” or his Florentine 
“David”. 

My photographic descriptions are not based so 
much on anatomical considerations as on plas- 
ticity so that the beauty of well proportioned 
limbs, torso and muscles is emphasized. Some 
knowledge of the construction of the human 
body is essential in a painter, but for the 
photographer it is less important than the crea- 
tive presentation. 

The human figure should, of course, be related 
to its environment or to the atmosphere in 
which it occurs. The photographer is not like a 
painter who can leave out anything he consid- 
ers unnecessary. lt is the intrusion of detail 
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Mere is a nappy Syninesis of form and Colour in the photograph opposite. The eye fellows the graceful curve 
of the backbone which is clearly defined by the strong sidelighting. The lighting alse creates a perfect harmony 
of colour between the model and the background. The lighter colours on the left are the justification fcr the 


model to be looking in that direction. 


Some History and a Word on Ethics 


16th century, ordered the nudes in Michol- 


` anpelc's “Last Judgement” to bo painted ever 


because they were considered immoral. 
Although it is fairly certain that live figure 
models were used by artists, it is also known 
that in the 15th Century male modols were 
often used as the basis for female nude stu- 
dies. Some painters drew only from meme ry, 
from sculptures, from corpses, or used their 
imagination and worked from clothod models. 
In the south of Italy, Leonardo da Vinci mace 
anatomical studies from corpses of solciors 
killed in battle. Other substitutes for the real 
thing were models of clay, wax or wete; er 
even models of individual limbs from which the 
artist could obtain some idea of the various 
ways in which movement was achiever! anri 
controllca, 


The portrayal of the nude figure is a tradition 
going back to the earliest times, even to cave 
drawings. However, the early Christian ora with 
its emphasis on religion found the nude toc 
close to reality and associated it with sin. Like 
thc statues of ancient Egypt, the Gothic frieze 
denies the intrinsic values of the body by 
hiding it in clethes and emphasizing the facc 
and hands. In the art of ancient Greece, thc 
drapery is made to outline and emphasize the 
lines of the body, but Gothic art deliberately 
conceals them. 

By the timc cf the Renaissance, artists with a 
passion for sincerity broke out and began to 
paint or sculpt the nude as a form ef artistic 
expression. Unfortunately, this provoked a 
continuous and varied struggle against the 
established and powerful Church, which in the 
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Some artists even used the image of their own 
bodies in a mirror while others were able to 
make use of students and assistants, or press 
wives, families and friends into service. 
However, in spite of this, the first evidence of a 
professional figure model was found in Italy. 
We have heard of Raphael lamenting the faults 
in the models available to him and of Bernini in 
Paris in 1655 persuading the King to import 
models from Greece. Even Rubens was often 
forced to use male models for female nudes. 
The reluctance of the art world to accept nudity 
as a natural form is well exemplified by the fact 
that it was not until 1759 that the Paris 
Academy would allow the use of female mod- 
els, and then only fully clothed. 

Throughout history, the nude has fulfilled many 
different functions. These have varied from 
images in pagan temples to devotional repre- 
sentations of the crucified Christ, and from the 
solemnity of war memorials to the relative 
flippancy of house decorations. Monumental 
Sculptures in public parks and even the little 
ornamental figurines found in nearly every 
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The human figure is a classic subject for artists in every medium and offers many decorative p 
Here, an attractive composition has been produced by using the folds of the drapery as a | 
effect is emphasized by the use of a texture screen sandwiched with the negative durinc 


Preserving grace and innocence in front of the camera is made easier by natural surroundings, aided by soft 
lighting. Rodin, the famous French sculptor, said "there is not a flower in nature equal to the human body”. 


and naked or near naked bodies are a familiar 
sight on beaches, on the stage and on televi- 
sion. On some of the beaches in the South of 
France it is the naked sunbathers who stare 
curiously at the person walking along the sand 
in shorts and sweater! 

A figure model of my acquaintance told me that 
she was once basking in the nude on a lonely 
beach in Crete when an old man in a shabby 
suit came along. Even though she knew the 
Cretans were not very permissive she was too 
lazy to cover up and just pretended to be 
asleep. The old man disappeared behind a rock 
and then returned to sit in front of her, profer- 
ring fruit out of his tin pail; all with a complete 
lack of self-consciousness. 

He was white-haired, unshaven and bare- 
footed and in broken German, helped out with 


home have not escaped. Most of these ap- 
plications are, from an artistic point of view, 
now out of fashion. 

So where do we go from here? Art teachers 
used to regard drawing from the nude as 
essential for all students, but today it is no 
longer a compulsory subject in many schools 
of art — a fate it shares with portrait studies. 
One reason for this is the trend towards the 
abstract for which the invention of photography 
was partly responsible. It could be, therefore, 
that the popularity of figure studies among 
photographers has influenced the world of the 
older arts away from the natural nude. 

After all, it is hardly news in this age of permis- 
siveness if an artist paints a nude, and even 
less if anybody photographs one. There is no 
longer any sensationalism in nude modelling 
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A photograph from an unusual anple often produces greater impact. The distorted! perspective that can be 
léved with wide angle or telephoto lenses can emphasize It still further 


and shame, they have lost much of the tender- 
ness and affection which was valuable and 
stimulating to the artist. The very existence of 
forbidden fruit increases the pleasure they 
provide. It is attributed to Van Gogh that he 
wrote “lt is better to die of passion than of 
boredom”. 

The photographer who works with living mod- 
els, and especially the nude, is facing one of 
the attractions of life itself. He can also be sure 
that he is following directly in the tradition of 
great art and the timelessness of the works of 
the great masters of painting and sculpture. 
Figure photography presents a challenge i 
posing, composition and technique, 

all in the human and philosophica! 

which nudity is not only freein 

clothing but the appreciation < 


There can be no doubt that the tendency of youth 
today - and perhaps a generation ago - to revolt 
against materialism and intellectualism by seeking a 
closer relationship with nature and to experience the 
feel of light, air, sun and water on the whole body, is 
of positive value. Nevertheless, it is important to 
remember that a surfeit of anything can sicken or 
become boring, and in some present conditions 
nudity hardly stirs desire. 


gestures, he indicated that she would get sun- 
burn if she were not careful. Almost im- 
mediately he picked up her suntan oil and 
began to rub her back, again without any sign 
of self-consciousness as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. 

One can hardly imagine that happening a few 
decades ago and the British climate would not 
render it likely here, but my model’s story does 
illustrate the healthier attitude to the body that 
prevails today in natural conditions. 

Ifit no longer stimulates it is perhaps because 
of the lack of concern with which young people 
pass through life, without due respect for the 
spiritual things that once invigorated them. It 
seems that, in the casual give and take of the 
modern approach to life, a great deal of love is 
lost. In losing the mysterious inhibitions of fear 


In the next few pages | recount a few of my 
experiences in figure photography which may 
help you in your own work and perhaps warn 
you of some of the surprising things that can 
occur. 
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(previous page) A picture taken on the north sea coast. A texture screen was used during enlargement to 
improve the shivery atmosphere implied by the gooseflesh following a swim. 


themselves together and advanced on us 
somewhat threateningly to protest at this inva- 
sion of their privacy, so we vanished quickly 
back to the dunes. The moral of this story is 
that, even today, you should not invade the 
privacy of a nudist beach to take photographs 
unless you are invited, or you join them! 

The photo on the right comes from a much later 
encounter on the beach. | was walking along it 
and the sea was very rough and storm-tossed. 
The light was bad so | was using high-speed 
black and white film to photograph the sunset, 
and the telephoto lens brought the waves in 
close so that they appear to pile on top of one 
another, high in the picture. 

Suddenly this young couple wandered into 
view and | had to wait only a moment for them 
to reach the right position relative to sun and 
sea to make a good composition and a tasteful 
picture of natural nudity. 


On the Beach 


My first experience of sun worship or the 
culture of nudism was during a class outing on 
the North Sea island of Sylt. We were told to 
take a walk along the beach as part of the 
programme and we trekked along in single file 
in and out of the dunes. However, it wasn't the 
teacher who was leading, but the "clever boy" 
of the class who claimed to know his way 
around. And he led us directly on to the 
nudists' beach. 

For most of us it was something of a surprise, 
but not the teacher. He was aghast and 
speechless! Then, when he had recovered a 
little, he ran to the front with arms whirling and 
started grabbing us youngsters by the shoul- 
ders to turn us round. But he soon realised that 
with twenty of us to deal with this wasn't going 
to work so he yelled out "Eyes Right — About 
Turn — Quick March! 

The nudists, at first surprised, began to pull 
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Water Nymphs 


When | was at school | heard a delightful 
rumour that in Sweden there were blonde 
young Viking maidens bathing naked hy every 
little pond and stream. What a dream for a 
schoolboy - a forest pool among mossy banks, 
waterlilies embroidering its calm surface and 2 
beautiful girl bathing in the sunlight! Or, maybe 
she would be hiding coyly in the reeds at the 
water's edge, slim and graceful as the reeds 
around her. Or, maybe leaning against a tree; a 
dreaming Eve in a garden of Paradise. 

Later, | visited Sweden and was unable to find 
2 single water nymph, but nowadays it is not 
difficult to set up such scenes if you find the 
right models. | obtained a serios among the 
wild vegetation along the banks of the Rhine 
and two of the results are on pages 15 and 103. 
In the one Opposite, taken just before sunset, 
the model bent over to pick up a stone and the 
curve of her body balanced the curve of the 
sunset track On the water. Note the soft and 
linable at that timo of day. 


‘subtle colours o 


The curve former! hy the reflectien cf thc sun on the sea forms a counter-balance te the fr 
in tho oppesite cerner ef the picture. The sketch makes the c nstructien clear. 
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The texture screen employed during enlargement has transformed this mirror-image into an attractive graphic. 
In general, figure studies are more suitable for this sort of treatment than portraits, which need to be more 


subjects who are obviously extrovert and vital 
as well as beautiful in face and figure. 

Don't be afraid to make an approach. This type 
is usually flattered to be asked, especially if you 
are carrying an expensive looking camera and 
make it clear that you are a serious photo- 
grapher. Explain for what purpose you want to 
photograph her and you will rarely be snubbed. 
Some photographers carry a card with their 
address and phone number and leave it with 
the prospective model so that she can think it 
over and then phone you. 

Often, models found in this way are better than 
professional models and many happy and re- 
warding model/photographer partnerships 
have been built up in this way. 
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factual to retain likeness. 


City Streets 


There are times when you meet someone for 
the first time and you feel from that moment 
that sooner or later you must photograph him 
or her. | was once strolling around the old part 
of Cologne, an area of ancient cobbled streets 
and romantic old street lamps, abstractedly 
enjoying the play of colours in the evening 
light, when two drunks stumbled out of a bar as 
| passed. | made my way down the cellar steps 
and there, behind the bar, was “Mora” the 
perfect model. 

She had flashing eyes and looked like a Franz 
Hals gypsy maid with a mass of black hair 
bound in a red kerchief, while wearing bangles 
and huge ear-rings. This is how you will find 
your best models — by looking around for 


to attract her attention and ask her if | could 
take some photographs. Sho readily con- 
sented and we began to take pictures among 
the rocks. When we paused for a rest | noticed 
Michele, which was her name, standing art 
lessly against a rock in the dazzling sunlight. 
her wet hair a dark red against the blus of بزلا‎ 
distant hills, so | took a picture beige 
became aware of the camera. Thg 
picture on page 28. 
After a while, to refresh hérs 
work of modelling and to 58 
she dived into the sca 7 


Beauty on the Beach 


The urge to get away from it ell is in ell of us, 
20۳ especially photographers, because it pro- 
vides tho opportunity to find fresh subjects; 
which in turn refreshes our creative outlook. 
The climate in Gt. Britain is not always suitablo 
for outdoor photography and still less for figure 
work sc who doesn't long to get away to sunny 
climes where quiet spots can be found, free of 
the madding crowds? | was lucky enough to 
spend a holiday on a Mediterranean island and 
ono day | saw a suntanned girl swimming 
naked in the turquoise sea. Climbing on to a 
rock from which | had earlier dived, ۱ was able 


In the cool of the evening we came back to the 
beach where we could watch the sun sinking 
downwards to the hill, while the stars twinkled 
into existence overhead. À perfect background 
for a photograph of Michele with the breeze 
stirring her hair and cooling her sunburnt arms. 
This was when | was glad ! had brought a tripod 
with me because the strips of red gold on the 
horizon were slowly fading into deep purple 
and an exposure of several seconds becom: 
necessary. 

| shot film after film until darknes: 

took us. My last photograph is 

34, using the spear-like leaves 

a foreground against the w' 


with jewels of water glistening against her 
brown skin, | was able to get some more 
pictures and the reproduction on page 20 is 
one of them. Looking for more backgrounds, 
we arrived at a little beach full of driftwood but 
we were nearing civilisation so Michele said 
she had better get dressed and began to put on 
a light green shirt. Again, everything was right 
for a photograph — the green shirt, the red 
beach bag, the blue and white of the sea, and 
the pattern made by the rotting spars of a 
sunken ship, all clearly outlined by the strong 
backlighting of the late afternoon sun. The 
photo on page 33 shows how my camera 
recorded the scene. 


The contrasts of blue and red and gold have created 
a lively but integrated colour scheme but the figure 
dominates the picture because it is the largest area 
of closely related colours which are warm and have 
an "advancing" effect. Notice how the lines of the 
planks provide opposing lines to the figure. 


and in monochrome. Alternatively, you can 
shoot only in colour and afterwards make black 
and white prints from promising subjects. This 
method allows a high degree of manipulation. 
You can make them from colour negatives by 
using Kodak's Panalure paper or from trans- 
parencies by making a copy negative on black 
and white film. 

To return to the picture on Page 35, this is an 
example of a very satisfying composition. 
There is a “frame” on three sides made up by 
Michele on the right, the leaves and sea at the 
base and the dark cloud at the top. Even the left 
hand edge has a dark cloud to keep the eye in 
the picture. The result is an intensified lumi- 
nosity in the centre, an impression of depth 


The flowers and the scented shrubs behind us 
were filling the air with perfume and this per- 
fume remains in my memory. Surely this is 
what all our photographs should do - re-create 
the mood and atmosphere we experienced at 
the time, and if they are successful the viewer 
will savour it as well. 

This photograph shows, | think, how effective 
black and white film can be for some subjects. 
It can reproduce moods very powerfully, espe- 
cially when there are plenty of dark tone mas- 
ses. It is not quite so realistic as a straightfor- 
ward colour picture so it can often stimulate the 
imagination to a greater degree. 

Ideally, one should carry two cameras so that 
every scene or subject can be shot in colour 
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Paradise in the Mediterranean. A night shot on high 
speed film which has given some grain to add to the 
atmosphere. The dark clouds over the moon and the 
figure outlined in white light provide a powerful 
contrast. (See text). 


and a complete unity. This is a picture com- 
plete in itself and not a fragment of a larger 
scene. 

Black and white high speed film can be force- 
processed to give plenty of grain and this 
sometimes effectively adds to the atmosphere, 
especially when combined with strong con- 
trasts as in this picture. 

You may think | have been exceptionally lucky 
in finding such a scene and having a lovely 
model available and | can only say that there 
are opportunities for everyone who uses his 
eyes. If you can't find a model or you are too 
shy to approach a suitable girl who is not a 
professional, why not join a club or society 
which organises outings to farms, the beach or 
other suitable locations. Plenty do this and they 
often advertise in the amateur photographic 
press. 
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“Mankind, a seeing creature, needs pictures” LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


numberless windows, some opened for air and 
others shuttered against the sun. Suddenly, | 
realised that the graphic pattern they created 
was also beautiful and would make a perfect 
background for a figure study. 

Not that one could pose a model in the square 
without causing a sensation or courting atten- 
tion from the police, but a combination of two 
transparencies or negatives could make an 
interesting picture because of its contrasts. 
Going back to the studio still inspired by the 
painting, | experimented with a photographic 
composition of a reclining nude and the picture 
on Page 38 و‎ one of the results. 

The backlighting from a window has empha- 
sized the line of the body that the painter has 
captured so well, and black and white film was 
used instead of colour to obtain contrast and 
build up mood. | would never advocate copying 


A Little Musing 


One day in an Italian city | took refuge from the 
fierce mid-day heat in one of the museums. In 
a Renaissance room | came across a painting 
of a reclining nude and | was struck by the way 
in which the supporting arms aided the com- 
position. | could see the turn of the head, the 
movement of the wrist and admire the line 
created by the contour of the inclined head 
sweeping down through the shoulders and 
breast, beyond the hips and as far as the toes — 
a perfect composition. 

Feeling uplifted ۱ stepped out on to a balcony 
and below me the square was full of noise and 
smoke with dogs barking, cars hooting and a 
barrow rattling over the cobbles. Such a con- 
trast and yet, looking up over the rooftops | 
could see the sky, deep blue and almost as 
serene as the restful mood of the painting. But 
below were the house fronts covered with 
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A combination of daylight and black and white film produces the plastic modelling seen in this picture and the 


Any aspirant to nude photography should work 
as far as possible with daylight only. Artificial 
lighting all too often looks artificial and it is very 
easy to lose the modelling which is so impor- 
tant. Later, the beginner can aspire to the 
dramatic effects that can be obtained in the 
studio with spotlights or flash but soft daylight 
brings out beauty. Incidentally, a north light is 
best and is the one used by painters, but if a 
window facing north is not available you can 
soften the light with a net curtain. Unfortunate- 
ly, if it is the intention to include the window 
and the vista beyond, this will not be possible 
but there are still an infinite variety of possibili- 
ties for pictures without including a window in 
them. 


one opposite. 


the painter, and especially any specific picture, 
but paintings can provide inspiration and shar- 
pen our creative senses. From then on we 
must apply only photographic techniques and 
make use of the unique tone rendering the 
process can give. 

| am never content to photograph only one idea 
at a sitting and ۱ try to exploit the situation with 
many variations, even if they mean moving 
furniture and props around. The picture on 
Page 39 is an example of this. Intrigued by the 
soft late afternoon light from the window | 
turned the bed around and this picture was one 
of the results. A reflector was needed to throw 
back some of the window light and retain the 
smooth plasticity of the figure. 
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In this picture the figure has become integral with 
the environment through the corresponding rhythms 
created by the curves of the branches, the figure 
and the hair. As the sketch shows they make an 
attractive pattern with a lot of movement. 


colour. Contrasts are very important in any art. | 
asked in my book “People in my Camera”, 
what would a beautiful woman be if there were 
no ugly ones, cleverness if there were no 
stupidity, noise if there were no silence, colour 
film if there were no black and white? Without 
opposites, nothing would make a strong im- 
pression, nothing would catch the eye. 
Conversely, unhappiness would not be so dis- 
mal if there were no such thing as happiness 
and everything would be really boring without 
direct opposites. In fact, it would be impossible 
to discuss the nature of an object or a condition 
if the contrasting object or condition were 
non-existent. Fortunately the world is rich in 
contrasts — large and small, fat and thin, male 
and female, healthy and sick, horizontal and 
vertical, rich and poor, solid and liquid, hard 
and soft — and so on ad infinitum. 

Contrast, said Dürer, is inherent in nature and if 
an artist can see it, he can copy it. Black and 
white film provides a contrast with colour film, 
but each brings its own contrast problems. 
However, specific contrasts of light and shade 
and of subject can be characteristic of both. 
The black and white picture on Page 43 has 
contrast between the human figure and nature 
as already mentioned and, likewise, the colour 


Each of us has to find his own way. In my case, 
after my military service | went to the 
Polytechnic of Munich to study painting and it 
was this that led me on to photography. Munich 
is a city to gladden the heart and give inspira- 
tion to any photographer — festive squares, 
white colonnades, classic monuments, baro- 
que churches, fountains, palaces and gardens. 
The only thing to add to that is people and there 
are plenty of them in the bustling streets while 
models to photograph in the studio, in the 
Black Forest or by the lakes to the south 
abound. 

At the Polytechnic | painted and painted ever 
bigger canvasses but after a year | moved on to 
a school in Dusseldorf. To fill up my portfolio, | 
took evening classes at the local college and 
here was my first introduction to painting and 
photographing the nude. 

There were plenty of ideal backgrounds in the 
villages and environs of the city and | was able 
to indulge a love of contrasts. In the photo- 
graph opposite there is a combination of na- 
ture, man-made architecture and a human 
being — all contrasting with each other and yet 
welded into a complete harmony by unity in the 
design. This was an ideal subject for black and 
white — it would have been far less effective in 
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chair. Often, it is not until one object is associ- 
ated with another that their differences and 
peculiarities become apparent. 

Contrasts of black and white or of colour must 
be considered also in relation to contrasts of 
relative sizes. The final impression that con- 
trast makes is determined to some extent by 
tonal emphasis. A tiny patch of bright red 
against a vast area of another colour, as in the 
picture on Page 44, provides a contrast of size 
that adds interest. The areas of different col- 
ours that are exactly, or nearly, the same size 
will be far less interesting. 

This also applies to contrasts of light and 
shade. A small, dark object in a large and bright 
setting will be more interesting than an equal 
division of tone areas. Likewise, a small area of 
very light tone in a large area of dark tone will 
be interesting — in this case, almost to the point 
of dazzling. 

The lesson to be learned from all this is that it is 
not always wise to fill the picture with your 
figure. Sometimes, a small figure, because of 
its lightness in tone will provide an air 
dynamic effect against a large area 

tone. On the other hand, if you r 2 
figure in dark tones it is almost cer! you 
will have to ensure that its area is eater 
than that of the background. 
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If the nude is a symbol of nature, then we might be a 
little worried about this somewhat baroque pose. lt 
shows, perhaps, a contrast between conventional 
and unconventional, but nevertheless conforms to a 
pattern of opposing lines as exemplified by the 
sketch on the right. 


picture on Page 44 has contrast between the 
figure and the man-made chair and other 
props. Both have contrasts of light and shade, 
but the colour picture also has contrasts of 
colour, albeit on a subdued scale. 

It is not only the direct rays of the sun, a flash or 
a spotlight which produce contrasts of light and 
shade. In a photographic context we have to 
consider that direct light produces stronger 
contrasts than indirect, or reflected, light. In 
spite of that, however, direct light falling on an 
object from the front will produce little or no 
contrast and everything will be uniformly bright. 
On the other hand, candle-light or a single ray 
of sunlight used at a sharp angle to the subject 
can produce dynamic contrasts. 

The shape of the subject also affects contrast. 
There is a difference between a smooth 
shaped object, like an egg, and an irregular 
object like a human head illuminated with the 
same light, even though the overall shape is 
roughly similar. The egg will show relatively 
little contrast from one lamp at an angle, 
whereas the head may show too much. The 
side lighting of the figure on Page 44 has not 
produced a high degree of contrast because of 
the overall smoothness and plasticity of the 
flesh. However, it has produced plenty of con- 
trast in the knitted garment over the arm of the 


Backlighting can reduce the sensual element and transform a photograph into an almost abstract silhouette. 
The open door into the room beyond introduces a spacial element and the severe lines of the doorway contrast 


for the enrichment and development of the 
successful photographer. 

Most photographs have a foreground and a 
background and when photographed so that 
both are sharp it is accepted as the truth 
because that is how we see the scene. (In fact, 
we do not "see" them both in sharp focus, but 
the eye moves so quickly from one to the other 
that they appear to be). However, photographs 
that have both figure and the background in 
sharp focus are not much more than records 
and lose artistic value unless there is some 
other unusual feature. 

The dedicated artist looks beyond the record 
shot — really only a snapshot — and tries to 
interpret the subject in a way that is unfamiliar. 
In other words, he uses his imagination to give 
a personal interpretation which is at least partly 
removed from reality. There are many ways of 
doing this, notably in the choice of viewpoint, 
pose and composition, but technique is also 
important. This means familiarity with the 
camera and the process is essential to enable 
personal ideas to be interpreted. 

One way of exploiting an advantage of photo- 
graphy which is denied to most other graphic 
media is to put the background out of focus. 


with the curves of the figure. 


Artistic Dedication 


Before you take up photography of the nude 
you should ask yourself whether or not you 
have reached the requisite standard of tech- 
nique and, if so, does it present you with a 
challenge or artistic problem that can only be 
solved visually. No one can advise or help you 
on this but there is no other criterion by which 
to build sincere, artistic pictures. Photographs 
taken out of curiosity — to test the water — or for 
erotic reasons, can never be sincere and it will 
show. 

Most people have, with the aid of convention, 
an aim in life — to take things easy. But figure 
photography is difficult and probably the most 
exacting of all fields of photography. It is one 
where you can receive little help other than 
with technique. 

Obviously the artist must begin by learning 
every aspect of his craft and he must never fall 
into the trap of thinking that, by avoiding an 
acquisition of the fundamentals of technique, 
composition and presentation, he will some- 
how preserve his creative inspiration or origi- 
nality. The artist who avoids learning and self- 
examination will end up just like everyone else. 
The acquisition of experience is never a bar- 
rier; on the contrary, it is a positive requirement 
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The deliberate use of unsharpness and maximum differential focus can produce a mood of lyricism and 


enough? It is being employed more and more 
with the result that it is becoming very familiar 
and losing something of its originality unless it 
is one of a number of other original ploys in the 
picture. 

To overcome this, many artistically minded 
photographers are turning the tables and put- 
ting the foreground out of focus and placing the 
figure or princípal object sharply in the middle 
or far distance. (see the pícture on Page 103). 
A variation is the picture in which nearly all 
planes are out of focus with a tiny area left in 
focus to give scale and not necessarily a point 
of attraction; nor does it need to be the princip- 
al object. 

The study opposite is a good example of this. It 
has produced an ethereal, semi-abstract, effect 
which is full of mood and stimulating to the 
imagination. (see also Page 185). 
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unreality, especially in an atmosphere of restrained colour. 


This concentrates the attention on the figure in 
the foreground without losing the message of 
the background; provided the latter is not put 
too much out of focus. The ratio of sharp area 
to unsharp is important and too large an area 
out of focus can throw a picture out of balance. 
Most cameras nowadays show the picture at 
full aperture so the ratio is not as it will appear 
in the final picture — unless of course, it is taken 
at full aperture. However nearly all the best 
SLR models have a “'pre-view” button which 
closes the diaphragm to the taking aperture 
when pressed, and this gives a good idea of 
what the camera will record. It is not used 
nearly enough and | have met numerous 
amateurs who have never used it or did not 
know what it was for. 

This “differential focus" can help to give a 
more artistic look to many pictures — but is it 
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exposures without giving proper thought to any 
of them. 

George Bernard Shaw, a keen photographer 
himself, wrote in a photographic magazine after 
the introduction of 35mm cameras — “The 
photographer is becoming like a codfish that 
lays a thousand eggs in the hope of bringing 
one to fruition”. There is very little luck in figure 
photography. It takes experience and dedica- 
tion as well as determination not to copy what 
has gone before. The days of shivering nudes 
standing by a lake and entitled "September 
Morn” have gone, along with the stylised and 
coy studio studies. The frankness seen in the 
picture opposite is very much more acceptable 
today. 
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Where possible | would always recommend a 
course in figure drawing or painting at a local 
art school in order to gain some knowledge of 
anatomy and to see how the body can pose 
naturally, but failing that, a study of books on 
figure painting or drawing can be of help. Two 
very good books for the beginner are “Ana- 
tomy for the Artist” and “Painting in the Nude”, 
both by J.M. Parramon (Fountain Press). 

Painting and drawing take much longer than 
the photographic process to produce a picture 
so they force the artist to think, to search 
around and look deeply into the subject and 
experience a whole gamut of emotions while 
creating the picture. Photography is so quick 
and simple that it is easy to keep on making 
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Lighting and pose contribute to the impression of restfulness given by this nude study. The available light adds 
to the naturalness of the mood and the painted backdrop provides good contrast. 
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media would not dare to publish one! Today 
almost the reverse applies and a shaved or 
retouched figure photograph would be the one 
more likely to be regarded as odd, or even 
indecent. This is a healthy trend which gives 
freedom to the artist and model, and makes for 
sincere pictures. 

In some respects, a basic knowledge of the 
human body will lead you to your goal. But 
once you start to think that it is all natural, you 
are making it too easy for yourself. When you 
think you can act instinctively, it is time to stop 
and think — time to make the attempt to move 
from instinct to reason. 

Colour, light and shade, perspective, tone and 
outline are different in nude studies from most 
other subjects, and require a different 
approach. You can't photograph a human body 
as if it were a barrel. Goethe, that great poet 
and philosopher, said that the human form 
cannot be understood through observation of 
its exterior. It is necessary to lay bare its 
innermost parts, to separate its components, 
note their interconnections, divine the differ- 
ences, study actions and reactions, imbue the 
mind with the hidden, the dormant and the 
foundations of appearance, if one is to observe 
and imitate that which moves before our eyes 
as a beautiful and complete live being. The 
picture on Page 56 shows only part of the body 
but who could doubt that it is part of a /iving 
creature? 
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Few subjects can 
respond to daylight 
as well as the human 
body which has so 


- many curves and 


forms to show the 
modelling and tonal 
values. Only 
photography can 
show such delicate 
gradation. 


This seated nude shows the body as an architectural structure. The supporting arm emphasizes the structural 
nature of the thorax, pelvis and half-seen legs. Solidity is depicted by the indirect back and side lighting from 


to have classical beauty but they should always 
be expressive and vital. Anyone who thinks 
that beautiful people are dumb or lacking in 
vitality is only showing that his concept of 
beauty is in need of correction. The bodies 
portrayed by Rembrandt or Rubens are not 
ideal in the Grecian sense, but they are ex- 
pressive. An artist who cannot recognise an 
unsuitable model is unlikely to be able to 
recognise something which has an inner and 
an outer value. 

Therefore, the right choice of model is the very 
first step in figure photography but finding her 
is not easy. Some of the studios which are let 
out on hire to both amateurs and professionals 
maintain model registers and these are very 
useful. Some are amateurs or semi- 
professionals but they all have some experi- 
ence and are not self-conscious about posing 
in the nude — in fact they can often help a 
newcomer to figure photography to overcome 
his self-consciousness! Not all of them are 
really good, but they provide the opportunity to 
gain experience which will enable the photo- 
grapher to gain confidence and to learn what to 
look out for in the search for other models. 
Often it happens that one or more of these 
studio models is one with whom you can 
establish a good working rapport which can 


two 500 watt Floods. 


It may be that some have a natural talent for 
landscapes but in my opinion, something extra 
is required for portraits and nudes. One profes- 
sor at my art school said to a student, when 
there were separate classes for landscapes 
and figure — "Do you want to be a landscape 
painter or an artist?" 

My studies with live models involved not only 
nudes but portraiture as well. The type of 
professional model that came to the school 
was, you might say, “not very well put 
together!” Inspiration tended to flag, and espe- 
cially when we had the same model over and 
over again. | remember one girl who was so fat 
and shapeless that it was hard to tell whether 
you were looking at the front or the back of her! 
She would have made a good model for an 
abstract in circles and ellipses perhaps, but for 
a student of the human form she hadn't much 
to offer. 

In a way this was good for young students 
because you are forced to use a lot of imagina- 
tion to see and record the underlying structure, 
but with maturity, it is better to employ only 
good looking and well formed models, simply 
because they provide inspiration. 

Probably this is why so many figure photo- 
graphs are of young women with good figures 
and attractive faces. It is not essential for them 
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practical considerations are all essential to suc- 
cess. 

Academic freedom, which is the theme with 
which ۱ started this chapter is perhaps not so 
easy to achieve when under instruction or 
when operating with a group, but you can still 
visualise how you would treat the subject and 
even improve on it, when you later work on 
your own. 

The hardest part in any artistic work is getting 
the initial idea. Once it comes, the rest is 
relatively easy and is largely a matter of techni- 
que or the “know-how” to put the idea into 
concrete (or photographic) form. 

Some lucky people get ideas in frequent 
flashes of inspiration without any effort on their 
part. Others have to train themselves by look- 
ing, and by concentrated thought. Their suc- 
cess rests largely on studying a subject and 
deliberating, working out in the mind how to 
present it differently. Often looking at good 
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The leaning forward pose suggested by the 
supporting arms is countered by the mirror image 
leaning in the opposite direction, and a feeling of 
movement is thus introduced. 


The photograph on page 62 shows the deliberate 
use of grain to obtain a special effect which: _ 
enhances a mood. In a way it has a similar effect to 
the freedom of the artist expressed in the drawing 
on page 63. 


lead to outdoor sessions that provide far more 
variety of backgrounds than exist in even the 
best of these studios. 

Most of these studios advertise in the photo- 
graphic press and some of them organise 
outings to locations where outdoor nude 
photography can be practised in privacy. 
Naturally, this means sharing, probably with 
eight or more other photographers, but it is, 
again, an opportunity to gain experience and 
also learn from others. Watch how the leader 
gains the co-operation of the model, how he 
instructs her to get a relaxed pose and how he 
looks after her comfort. 

This last point is very important because only a 
happy model will give of her best. That means 
giving her the opportunity to rest at reasonable 
intervals, to have a drink handy on a very hot 
day, to see that she is not asked to stand on a 
bed of nettles or near an ant's nest. Little things 
like this can make all the difference and such 


Two pictures with somewhat "stretched" poses. In the one above, the contours are highlighted against a black 
background and the picture is therefore mainly a design, and in addition is a little static. On the other hand, the 
picture opposite, has a considerable feeling of movement because of the almost “walking” pose and the 
sweeping curves of the draperies. Notice how the horizontal and vertical formats assist repose and movement 


respectively. 
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Two studio shots taken with mixed lighting — daylight and a 500w flood. The overall effect in each case is 
different because the one below was taken on daylight film which has produced warm tones, while the one 
opposite was taken on artificial light type film which has produced much cooler tones. 


The photograph on Page 68 has been printed through a texture screen and perhaps raises tF 
whether or not this is true photography. I think so because it would be impossible to produc 
other way. The picture on Page 69 is a chalk drawing from my student days which makes * 


contrast. 
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it suits your idea, Likewise don't be bound by 
the rubbish that is talked about idealising the 
figure and avoiding movement or having the 
model looking at the camera. She is a living 
thing, full of vitality so why not show her as 
such if that completes your idea. 

Think decply about the props and thc back- 
ground before you book 2 session, They are 
just as important as the figure and can mar an 
otherwise gcod picture if they do not comple- 
ment the whole idea. But, here again, be daring 
and don't think in terms of the "usual" back- 
grounds. Many a good nude has been shown 
in an unrelated background such as a ruined 
building or a pile of craggy rocks. 

The picture opposite is completely uncenven- 
tional and defies most of the “rules”, but that is 
what artistic freedom is all about. 


Tho environment of the photograph opposite is a 
very natural one for a figure shot and the pose gains 
from being restful and unstylisec. | particularly liked 
the contrast between the warmth of the foreground 
colours produced by artificial lighting and the cooler 
backoround hues produced by daylight. 


pictures in a gallery will stimulate the imagina- 
tion — not to copy, but to present the idea in a 
completely new way. 

With figure photography it is very uscful to get 
to know your model well so that you know what 
she is capable of. You can then think up ideas 
for posing and lighting hetween sessions in- 
stead of desperately searching for new poses 
at an actual sitting. This rarely bears fruit and 
only bores the model who senses your uncer- 
tainty. 

While thinking up ideas do not confine yourself 
to conventional presentations in posing, light- 
ing or composition. 56 daring and unconven- 
tional. In spite of what the textbooks say, don't 
worry about “thirds” in your composition or 
about the usual ratio of height to length in the 
format. Make the picture a ۰۱۵۱۱۵۲-560۷ shape if 
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Two studies which should be compared with the one on Page 65. The one above has made a feature of the 
drapery which gives a “spotlight” effect, throwing the figure into silhouette. By contrast, the picture opposite 
concentrates on the figure and the draperies are only used to give a little tone to the background. 
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sing early merning sun was user! te emphasize an unusual pose which concentrates 


. Backlight from the st 
ntation of the body 


— en design rather than r 


Light and the Nude 


The mest luminescent nudes, those that seem 
to be moulded out of pure light, owe more to 
painting than photography, The 16th Century 
painters like Caravencio and Guido Roni, 
painted nudes in extreme contrast. The indi- 
vidual forms are given strong areas cf shadow 
which make the lighter parts appear to be very 
brilliant. This effect was probably partly due to 
the living conditions in those days. Windows 
were small and let in very little light, often from 
high up, so the model would be placed in the 
light while the rest of the surroundings were in 
scmi-Jarknoss. 

Nowadays we arc usod to much lighter and 
brighter indoor conditions and in studios we 
have powerful lights or flash to substitute for 
the sun. Therefore, by contrast, nudes which 
uso a deliberate "chiarescuro" effect have 
more impact and this is probably why so many 
photographs as well as paintings are what 
would once have been called too contresty. In 
fact, in photography, specious critics have 
sometimes called them '"'cverprinted" because 
of the lack of shadow detail, not realising that 
that is what the author wanted, ی‎ 
We can go on tc think about painters like 
Velasquez and El Greco who worshipped lig 
as the celestial manifestation of ever 
Light to them was the classical mg 
giving proportion to shapes. To that 
ter, Rembrandt, colour and br 
more than just instruments 
shapes — they were the meang 
itself. 


Here the background has assumed major prominence because of its lighting, sparkle and tremendous tone 
interest. Without it, the nude would be just another silhouette without much artistry. 
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Photography came as a timely challenge for the 
Impressionists who, in their paintings of the 
outdoor scene discovered the orange colour of 
sunlight on a pathway or the transient colours 
of the air. They were painting the effects of light 
on a subject rather than the intrinsic colour. 
Thus, the effect would be very different under 
varying conditions of light from blazing sun to 
glowering storm. 
Although photography existed in the days of 
the Impressionists it was not widely used ex- 
cept for portraits and landscapes which, for the 
most part, tried to imitate classical painting. 
Only a very small percentage was in colour and 
bad colour at that, especially when hand col- 
oured. Consequently paintings which showed 
sunlight were much appreciated and it took the 
great English painter J.M. Turner to see that 
mist and cloud also contained, and reflected, 
light. 
However, the ability of 20th century photogra- 
phy to capture light in all its forms has led 
painters to explore avenues such as pure 
abstraction which are largely denied to the 
ice photographer. Perhaps it was material consid- 
^M بت‎ d erations such as the slowness of films and the: 
Rei ad limited aperatures of lenses that led to most 
ی‎ outdoor pictures being taken under bright con- 
| ditions and dramatic, atmospheric effects were 
ventured only by the more artistic photo- 
graphers — and then only on static scenes 
where a tripod was essential and a long expo- 
sure was possible. 
Brightness became the fashion, both indoors 
and out. Lamp manufacturers and flashpowder 
manufacturers encouraged the use of lots of 
light in studios. Powerful spot lamps were 
augmented with banks of floods so that the 
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To start with, suppose wc place the model in 
front of a window with thc camera hotween her 
and the light. This gives FRONTAL lighting with 
vory oven overall tone values. This is useful 
when we want to obtain a delicate or subtle 
tone scale in a high key Fut, in general, it tends 
t^ give a rather flat effect, because there is not 
a let of colour cr intrinsic tone variation in the 
flesh. It would render a chesstcard well, but 
not a nude! 

If the photographer and model now change 
places so that she is between him and the 
window, we have BACKLIGHTING in which 
the maximum light and shadow contrast is 
obtained. Unless there is plenty cf ambient 
reflection from the walls of the room and the 
exposure is generous, the result will he only a 
silhouette. This effect is only satisfactory when 
the background — in this case, the window — 
does not interfere with the outline of the figure, 
probably by cutting it off in proportions which 
are not aesthetically pleasing. 

Usually, the most satisfactory form cf lighting ts 
SIDELIGHTING, As the name implies, this 
exists when light comes from the side, ideally 
with the model and camera equidistant from 
the window. An infinite range of modelling is 
available by varying the angle to the window at 
which the figure is placed. At an acute angle 
the contrast will be strong and the more she 
faces the window the morc the modelling will 
bc reduced, assuming that tho ambient roflec- 
tion and camera position are constant. When 
the light comes from above it is called TOF- 
LIGHTING and is akin to the effect produced 
outdoors when the sun is at tr near its ۰ 


This is a somewhat “impressionistic” subject in 
which the predominant element is light reflected 
from the sandbank in the background and flickering 
through the leaves. 


ratio between highlight and shadow was always 
"natural" and figure studios relied only en pose 
and props, not on light, to convey a message. 
It was inevitable that there would be a reaction 
to this because toc much of one thing becom- 
es boring and, of course, faster films and 
lenses made moro effects possible; especially 
the arrest of movement. But it is light, first and 
foremost, that is the working medium of the 
photographer. There is colour in the shadows 
and the more light there is, the more the colour 
that can be recorded. 

The outdoors, with its hourly, daily and season- 
al changes provides an incredible variety of 
moods, but these atmospheric effects aro 
beyond our control and we can only take 
advantage of them when they arise — not 
always at the most convenient time! 

Often, to express our ideas before they fade 
away, we must resort to the indoors where, as | 
hope many of my pictures show, it is still 
possible to achieve atmcspheric offects and to 
express moods. Modern artificial light, notably 
the Photoflocd bulb, has made it possible to 
photograph in natural domestic interiors when 
window light is impractical. Jt can be made hard 
or soft, glaring and pitiless, or diffuse and 
gentle, stimulating or restful. The direction of 
the lighting can also be controlled and you can 
mix artificial and daylight sources if you wish 
(see Page 71). All these lighting effects, when 
properly understood, open up an enormous 
Mities and provide the opportun- 
e photography without any 
“one-light” set-ups you 
as a formal structure. 


The “Rembrandt” colours of the old masters — ochre, sienna and burnt umber predominate in this chiaroscuro 
study. The main source of lighting was the setting sun rays piercing the studio windows, and this was 


the manipulation of light by choice of angle and 
of time of the day that he can produce some- 
thing original. 

Manet, one of the greatest of the Impression- 
ists, said "what | really would like is to place my 
model on a beach where the air washes away 
outlines and where the whole backdrop swims 
in the glory of light”. 

It is not easy to separate the essential from the 
inessential, and the more limited the medium, 
the harder it is to concentrate on just those 
nuances which will bring out the basic photo- 
graphic concept. In general, the inessential lies 
in the distance and in the shadows, and other 
unimportant details can be "burnt out" by 
careful use of lighting, or “killed” by differential 
focus. Sometimes under strong lighting, espe- 
cially backlighting, unwanted detail will dis- 
appear altogether if it is sufficiently out of 
focus. 

One problem that has to be faced in colour 
photography of the nude when working in 
daylight is that our film records colours exactly 
as they are and not as we see them. In sunlight 
the flesh colours are accurately rendered but 
the shadows will be bluish, whereas our eye or 
mind adapts to seeing the same warmth in the 
shadows as in the highlights. Sometimes this is 
acceptable, as in the pictures on Pages 92 and 
93, but more often it does not look natural. 
The obvious way to overcome this is by using a 
reflector to put some natural colour into the 
shadows. Although | have talked all along 
about one light source — the sun, a window or a 
lamp — it is nearly always necessary to counter- 


strengthened with an orange filter. 


Indoors it can only be produced by an over- 
head light source such as a fanlight or a 
suitably placed lamp. The effect is not very 
flattering when it is the main source. The 
Hollywood glamour photographers like Hurrell 
used it a lot, but with plenty of fill-in lighting, 
and it now has a curiously dated look. It is 
sometimes used for theatrical close-up por- 
traits but, in figure work, it exaggerates the 
solidity of the trunk and emphasizes the 
vertical lines of the legs because of the deep 
shadows it creates. 

Finally, lighting from below is generally unsuit- 
able for figure work. It gives a rather weird and 
unnatural effect as well as distorting its form 
and dimensions. 

In my opinion, daylight is better than artificial 
lighting for figure photography. Only in the 
open air are flesh tones really accurate as in 
fact are the colours in the background and 
everywhere else in the picture. You don't, as it 
were, have to go hunting for idyllic nature 
shots. You simply let the blend of creature, 
nature, landscape and vegetation take care of 
itself as far as colour rendering is concerned. 
In a shaft of sunlight, something which normal- 
ly looks uninteresting can suddenly take on a 
sparkling new appearance and cry out to be 
photographed. Many a photographer finds this 
out in the first fine days of Spring and it is only 
when he uses the contrasts of light and shade 
to work on the natural form of the model that he 
will be satisfied with the results. Light and 
shade must be used to create entirely new 
presentations of the figure and it is only with 
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act a defect in the film — its inability to cope with 
as much contrast as the eye. The limit of 
contrast that colour film can accommodate is 
very low so the contrast between highlight and 
shadow must be substantially reduced, espe- 
cially on a bright and sunny day. 

This is done by “filling-in” the shadows with a 
reflector or with flash. The latter is not very 
satisfactory because it tends to be too “cold” 
and it is not very easy to calculate exposure 
because, of course, you cannot see the effect 
until a print is produced. It takes an expert with 
a lot of experience to estimate the precise 
degree of contrast that will be obtained. 

A reflector is much more manageable because, 
by moving it nearer or further away from the 
model and by varying the angle, it is possible to 
see how much light is being reflected into the 
shadows. lt will probably mean recruiting 
somebody to hold it in position or, alternatively, 
devising a means of securing it at the correct 
angle on a tripod. A large white card, say 20 x 
30in is usually sufficient but some people 
prefer to face it with crumpled gold foil to give 
extra warmth without giving hard shadows. 
The same reflector can also be used indoors. It 
is especially useful when lighting the figure 
with daylight from a window and it can be 
placed at an angle on a chair in a suitable 
position, thus dispensing with an assistant. 
When using artificial light a card reflector may 
not be so convenient and a second lamp can 
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Late afternoon sunshine draws the outline of the model and makes a feature of her hair. The warmth of the sun 
late in the day provides an overall patina that holds the elements together in a harmonious composition. 


rarely found that they give the good idea of 
contrast that the manufacturers claim. 

To overcome this, | would recommend that you 
use your first session for test shots. Arrange 
the main light at the angle you require for good 
modelling on the figure, then make a number of 
exposures with the fill-in light at different dis- 
tances. Keep it as close as possible to the 
camera/subject axis and note down the dis- 
tance of the main. light (constant) and the 
various distances of the fill-in. Take a tape 
measure with you. All this may amuse your 
model but a study of the results should save 
disappointment in later sessions. 

The reason for placing the fill-in light as close 
to the camera/subject axis as possible is that 
this is the position where it is practically frontal 
and so casting no shadows. While you will vary 
the angle between the subject and the main 
light to get the type of modelling required, as 
already described, you should never vary this 
rule about the fill-in, which should only be 
moved backwards or forwards along this line. 
One last tip for figure work indoors. Keep the 
main light at a distance where it will give 
reasonably even illumination over the whole 
figure. Many shots are spoiled because the 
head is brightly lit and then the figure gets 
darker and darker towards the feet. This can be 
corrected in black and white work by shadin 
during printing, but it is difficult with c 
prints and impossible with transparer ci 

taking exposure readings on the face 

and the ankles and you will be su’ 

difference — a difference not es: 

able to the eye. 
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be employed. However, it is very important to 
ensure that it does not create shadows or in 
any way compete with the main, or key, light. 
For this reason, it should be well diffused and 
one of the best lamps for the purpose is the 
large white and shallow bowl reflector which 
has a mask in the centre to block direct rays 
from the bulb. 

The contrast ratio that can be accommodated 
by black and white films is greater than for 
colour but it should be borne in mind that in 
both cases the final result is likely to be much 
more contrasty than it appeared to look in the 
viewfinder; again because of the rapid adjust- 
ment of the eye when looking from highlight to 
shadow. The reflector should therefore always 
be placed a little closer than the position that 
looks right. A better idea of contrast in the final 
print can be obtained by looking at the figure 
through half closed eyes. Alternatively, if the 
lighting is bright enough, blue viewing glass 
will give an idea of contrast and also subdue 
the colour which might affect one's judgement. 
A deep blue filter can be used for this purpose. 
Many of the studios which are available for hire 
in the U.K. complete with models are equipped 
only with electronic flash. This can be a distinct 
disadvantage on your first visit. The proprietor 
will no doubt be able to give you the correct 
exposure and may even provide a flash expo- 
sure meter but this does not help in the placing 
of the keylight and the fill-in light for the precise 
degree of contrast required. Some units are 
fitted with guide lights in the form of tungsten 
bulbs beside the flashtube but, while they may 
help in angling the lamps correctly, | have 


The photographs on this and the next five pages are all variations on the theme of light and shade. The cast 
shadow is used to show the solidity of the body and they actually become part of the design. It is always 
essential to study the shadows as well as the figure and the background. They can spoil an otherwise good 


picture if they fall badly or do not complement the body. 
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Dominating shadows are also important in colour work and this early morning picture in the wastelands of the 
Grand Canary Islands is a good example. They are usually most effective when the sun is behind the subject 
so that the shadows fall towards the camera. 
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Framing a subject, especially a standing pose, is a useful way of balancing the composition. The stance of the 
model in this picture would look awkward without the support of the arch on either side. 


zontal and vertical lines of the body, the feeling 
of weight and solidity, the tension in curves and 
surfaces which indicate the limits of the picture. 
This imposed format supersedes any actual 
limitations there may be on the subject. The 
requirements of the subject show where the 
frame should be; the frame is thus, as it were, 
“embedded” in the picture. 

This leads us to the important conclusion that 
perspective will predominate in subjects which 
are essentially unbounded, while in subjects 
which include an actual frame the surface will 
be the dominant compositional element. Thus, 
if a nude is photographed in a natural frame 
such as a doorway (see Page 95) a window or a 
bower of trees, the eye of the observer will be 
drawn into, and held, in the picture in the same 
way as it is with a framed painting. The frame 
not only serves to decorate the picture, it 
separates it from the outside world. 

However, the frame of a door or window can 
have another, and equally important, function. 
lt can serve as a pathway between the inner 
and outer spaces of the photograph, leading 
from the limitation of a room to the vastness 
and freedom of the outdoor world. Personally ! 
find this the most important reason for using 
this type of explicit frame in figure work. An 


Framing the nude 


Whether we realise it or not, everything we 
look at is framed in some sense of the word! 
The frame may be immense but it is still there; 
we see only a part of an overall scene, divided 
into foreground and background. 

When we use a camera, the frame becomes 
very noticeable. We look in the viewfinder and 
see the scene within clearly defined limits and 
we fire the shutter when the arrangement of 
the lines, tones and planes appears to fill the 
screen in the most satisfactory way. Whether 
that harmony is based on symmetry or other- 
wise is not important — we look for balance and 
a pleasing design. We try to bring together a 
variety of elements within the frame and to alter 
viewpoint or focus to meld them in a unity that 
gives completeness to the picture. 

As soon as you select a photographic format, 
you have in effect framed part of the infinite, 
unframed world outside. But the frame is three- 
dimensional as well. Horizons, planes of sharp- 
ness and unsharpness also have to be consi- 
dered. You might say that it is not so much a 
case of choosing the viewpoint from which to 
take a photograph but more that the concept of 
the photograph dictates the place and the 
camera settings. 

Therefore, in figure photography it is the hori- 
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In both these pictures, taken in the same place, the window frame strengthens the formal tension. In th 
photograph, the graceful pose and the facial expression bring out the personality of the model. In the b 


white photograph above, the concentration on the torso alone has de-personalised the image and produced 
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something approaching an abstract idea. 


This luminosity also appears to give by optical 
illusion a greater feeling of depth. The nude in 
the doorway with a landscape beyond can, 
indeed, often look three-dimensional. The pic- 
ture on Page 95 has a sculptural effect because 
the background is plain and very close — almost 
like a statue in a niche. Imagine it with a garden 
scene behind the figure and the picture will 
take on a powerful impression of depth and 
distance, as well as a change of mood. 

The focal length of the lens will also have an 
effect. A wide-angle lens will render the garden 
or distant landscape much smaller in relation to 
the figure than a long focus lens will do. This in 
turn exaggerates the impression of depth and 
also gives more dominance to the nude body in 
much the same way that the painter Annigoni 
placed buildings or scenery very small in the 
background of his commanding portraits. 

One of the reasons that a projected trans- 
parency is often more impressive than a : 

of the same subject is that the picture 
screen is surrounded by darkness ar 

fore framed. The viewer's eye he: 

else to look so he is forced to co 

the picture. 


As the subject was taken frontally and without any 
perspective distortion it needed the small rectangles 
of the window frame to give it a supporting 
background of interest. The sketch shows the 
graceful line of the pose, while the three different 
surfaces, flesh, wall and foliage — add interest by 
contrast but are harmoniously welded together in a 
colour scheme containing only closely related hues. 


imaginary distance is created between the 
observer and the model, but at the same time 
he is invited to step into the subject and 
participate in it. 

Another important aspect of framing is lumi- 
nosity, if you place a piece of white paper on a 
large piece of black paper it will look very much 
brighter than a piece of black paper, similar in 
size, placed on a large sheet of white paper. In 
the same way, a photograph which is mounted 
on a black card to leave a large border of black 
will look brighter than if it were mounted on a 
white or cream board. Even a very thin black 
border is better than none at all when the 
subject does not have a built-in frame like an 
archway or window. This applies equally to 
black and white as well as nudes in colour. 
Contemporary photographers are exploiting 
this effect to the full by printing black borders 
on to the print itself and the wider the border, 
the more luminous the picture appears to be. 
The only exception to this is when the photo- 
graph is in a low key but even then it can often 
be effectively displayed on a black mount if a 
thin white or light-coloured line is drawn 
around the print. 


This ballet-like pose is relaxed and 5 
some of the points made in this chapter. The 
background lines have been arranged to form a 
rhythmic repetition of the axis line of the figure. 


Proportion, function and perspective 


with understanding space and the perception 
of it. 

If you observe things at a distance you will see 
that parallel lines appear to meet at some point 
on the horizon — the so-called ‘vanishing 
point". On this phenomenon is based the 
whole of the classical concept of perspective, 
with its foreshortening a means of spatial rep- 
resentation. The effect is very obvious when 
looking along railway lines or a street lined with 
houses on both sides but it also applies to the 
figure although it is not so easy to see. We no 
longer have a geometric perspective based on 
the principles of draughtsmanship so we must 
look to a literal observation of the body and its 
inter-relation with the surrounding space as a 
basis for representation whether in simple or 
complex form. 

Observation is the foundation of good nude 
photography. Faulty observation, clumsy 
copying or mindless repetition is fatal to crea- 
tive work. The feeling for proportion can be lost 
very easily and the figure appears distorted and 
out of context. 

In the marvellous creation which is a human 
body there is harmony in the balance of the 


These are terms for important consideration in 
the photography of the nude. By proportion we 
mean the relationship of size within the study 
as, for instance, between the limbs and the 
body. When we speak of function we are 
referring to the way in which individual body 
elements, for example the bones, play a part in 
supporting it, or the way in which dynamic 
elements such as muscies and limbs produce 
an effect of motion. This all comes under the 
heading of structure and it is an advantage to 
have at least a little knowledge of anatomy to 
grasp these concepts. This and a feeling for 
proportion are attributes which have a certain 
application in photography but they are by no 
means essential or completely sufficient in 
themselves. As a matter of fact, anatomical 
rightness in a photograph is no guarantee that 
“inner rightness” — the unique and complete 
balance of form — will be there. Mastery of 
anatomy is not art, but it can be a useful aid to 
art if it is regarded as a means, and not an end 
in itself. 

The feeling for proportion is similar. This is not 
acquired by making photographic copies of 
nature. It is an abstract thing that has a lot to do 
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The curve of the body complements the reeds 
bending in the wind. They give movement to the 
picture and this is emphasized by the deliberate use 
of differential focus to give a soft background and 
unsharpness in some of the foreground reeds. A 
250mm lens on a 6 x 6cm camera was employed at 
full aperture. 


Look at the picture on Page 101. You may not 
necessarily like this pose which the sketch 
shows to be somewhat angular, but you can 
almost sense the muscular structure and its 
movement potential under the skin. 

If you had a moving figure to photograph you 
would find that no matter how vital or com- 
municative your work, it is impossible to pro- 
duce an illusion of movement that stands com- 
parison with real life. The constructive 
approach therefore, is to settle for the static 
nude within the confines of the most appropri- 
ate format and then aim to project it as part of a 
landscape or environmental background. Fai- 
lure to understand this vital fact is the cause of 
so many studies taken against a plain white or 
all-over black background. They are lifeless 
and boring. 

Posing is essentially a spatial problem, so the 
position of points, lines and planes, as well as 


masses. The balance is delicate and easily put 
out. At one moment, the supporting leg can lie 
directly beneath the body, taking its full weight, 
while the free leg serves only to alter the 
posture until, in its turn, it takes over the role of 
supporting leg. The weight transfers from leg to 
leg, so balance is all important. 

From this, you can appreciate that your 
approach to the free standing nude has to be 
based on some understanding of the working 
of the body rather than on experience of repro- 
ducing depth. The nude is not remote, but 
immediate, and a perspective approach is of 
little significance. The fraction of a second 
when the body is stationary between two 
phases of movement is the instant to expose. 

By now it should be plain that even with a 
standing, even classical, pose there is move- 
ment and no pose should ever be adopted in 
which both legs are bearing on equal weight. 
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A deliberate attempt to contrast a rigid pose with an 
elegantly curved back view by the use of a mirror. 
Note the support given to the base of the 
composition by the position of the legs. 


This provides opportunity for an infinite number 
of variations on the basic theme. 

There are hundreds of ways in which the nude 
figure can be posed, with infinite possibilities of 
variations in colour and in backgrounds. Even if 
the background or other elements are rejected 
in favour of having the figure fill the entire 
photograph, the body should still be shown as 
a three-dimensional subject with height, 
breadth and depth. 

Three-dimensional aspects are less readily 
seen when the model is standing than when 
she is crouching or sitting or in some other 
relaxed position. It is always useful to think of 
the body as a series of geometrical solids and it 
is then easier to arrange the lighting. The legs 
can be treated as columns, the pelvis and trunk 
as a square and a cube, the neck as a cylinder, 


physical dimensions and angles, play a defini- 
tive role. To take an obvious example, if you 
have a particular pose involving the legs and 
feet, you cannot change the position of the feet 
without altering the position of the legs. Moving 
the feet moves the bones in the legs and 
affects the whole set of the rest of the body. It 
is therefore necessary to make a rapid assess- 
ment of a new pose before it also changes. 

You must be ready to identify the new central 
point of the image, and work as quickly as 
possible to recompose the picture around it. 

This architectural approach to the nude en- 
sures that you will not finish up with a “flat” 
picture. With photography, as | have already 
mentioned, you can use wide-angle or tele- 
photo lenses to vary the image perspective or 
the relative sizes of figures and background. 
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Despite the various rhythms this is still a harmonious 
composition. The curves of the figure contrast well 
with the hard lines of the window frame and the 
scene beyond provides good colour contrast. 


imaginary line through the centre of the figures 
on Page 101 from head to toe. 

The compilation of strict rules of approach is a 
pretty useless exercise for the experienced 
photographer and the best photographs often 
break these so-called “rules”. Nevertheless 
they can be useful guidelines for the beginner 
in this subject and they put into practice much 
of what has been written so far. Here is a 
sample list:- 

1. Never have the legs side by side and facing 
the camera. A slight turn to one side is an 
improvement but if you arrange the pose so 
that the legs are placed one in front of the 
other, or crossed over, they will look slimmer 
and more elegant. 

2. If the model has short legs they can be 
"optically lengthened” by placing the camera 


the head as a sphere and the arms as tubes. 
The structure of the body is, of course, much 
more complex but reduction to simplified 
geometric surfaces and shapes helps to train 
the imagination. 

It also facilitates the understanding of how the 
body works which was discussed earlier. Take 
the example of a model standing on one sup- 
porting leg with the other leg free to move; we 
can see clearly the significance of rhythmic 
characteristics, laws of load and support and 
counterpoise. When one leg takes no weight, 
the supporting leg and pelvis move outwards, 
the pelvis assumes a sloping position and the 
line of the shoulders tilts in the opposite direc- 
tion. The head then inclines to redress the 
balance. Thus is formed what is known as an 
"S" curve. You can see this by drawing an 
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A deliberate use of perspective distortion is effective 
when it is so extreme as to be obviously deliberate 
and employed for a particular effect. The unusual 
viewpoint creates extra interest and the diagonal 
lines of the flooring and a feeling of movement as 
well as contrast. 


comparison with that of the shoulders and will 
accept them as narrower than they really are. 
5. The shoulders themselves may be broad 
and angular. In this case, turn them slightly 
away from the camera and tilt the body so that 
one shoulder is lower than the other. This will 
improve their appearance and also create a 
better curve in the torso. (see Pages 103 and 
138). You can learn a lot of do's and dont's in 
posing by studying classical ballet dancers. 
When they come to rest in the brief moments 
between movements, the whole body, torso, 
legs, arms, hands and feet are elegantly posed. 
A book of ballet photographs, not so much 
taken during a performance but at a photo-call 
when these points are being carefully watched, 
can be a useful addition to a figure photo- 
graphers' library. 


at a relatively low angle. To offset the distortion 
that would otherwise occur, she should bend 
forward a little. 

3. Do not photograph the feet from the side. A 
foot is at its most elegant when it makes an 
acute or oblique angle with the camera. When 
the pose permits, the foot should point down- 
wards, which gives the impression of a longer 
leg in the same way as do court or strapless 
shoes. Avoid foreshortening by photographing 
feet from the front because it will make them 
appear too short and wide. 

4. If the hips are wide do not photograph them 
broadside on to the camera. Get the model to 
turn slightly sideways and then turn the upper 
half of her body to face the camera. This gives 
a more elegant effect because the eye no 
longer sees the width of the hips in direct 
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Trailing ivy and reflections provide a 
romantic context to a “dreamy 
nude" at the window. The unwashed 
glass served to soften the image and 
so heighten the meca. 


The Nüde in its Context 


Te 


A picture which breaks all the conventional “rules” of composition, but has a powerful atmosphere created by 


everything. Nevertheless, seeing a perfect 
background is no help in figure photography 
unless you can ensure privacy. 

Photographers in Morocco, California and the 
Indies are fortunate in having lonely beaches 
and unpopulated desert areas but in most 
European countries we have to rely largely on 
private gardens or friendly farmers. Even then, 
we are normally confined to the summer 
months and have to resort to indoor work. This 
is not so depressing as it sounds because 
studio figure work can also be very rewarding 
and is good experience for posing when time 
and circumstances permit working with nature. 
Sand dunes make good hunting grounds when 
they are not peopled with trippers or littered 
with rubbish. Usually however, photographers 
drive to the beach and back, perhaps a 100 
miles or more, in a day and so miss the best 
shooting hours which are early in the morning 
or late in the evening. The clear light of early 
morning, and the normally placid sea with 
perhaps a trace of mist rising from it, is ideal for 
a nude at the water's edge or standing in the 
dunes with the sea as a backdrop. 

Likewise, as the sun sinks, casting a ribbon of 


the heavy tones which are very much in the modern idiom. 


In addition to the model, the pose and the 
lighting, we have to consider the surroundings, 
or context, which should be in harmony, not 
necessarily with the model, (although in most 
cases it will be) but with the concept of the 
image you are trying to create. In other words, 
with the message that you intend to convey. 

It doesn't matter where you take your photo- 
graph. It can be on a tropical beach, in your 
back garden, in a makeshift living room studio 
or on a professional set. In natural surround- 
ings it is largely a case of looking for something 
suitable but at home or in the studio you must 
create the right context by adding props such 
as curtains, a mirror, a chair or an easel — to 
name a few of the most commonly used items. 
In our crowded modern world it is not so easy 
to escape to nature any more and nude photo- 
graphy has become difficult because the ubi- 
quitous car penetrates the quietest areas and 
once-deserted bays. It is a fact that even in the 
heart of a great modern city the beauty of 
nature can still be found by those who are 
looking for it, whereas those whose eyes are 
closed will not see it in the grandeur of moun- 
tains or the depths of the forest. Awareness is 
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Both of these photographs were taken at wide apertures. In the one on this page, it was to have the model 
herself out of focus and integrated with the soft background, while the sandals stood out sharply in the 
foreground. In the picture opposite the very weak light from the window demanded a wide aperture and | was 
anxious to include it as an essential element in the design. 
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This is an example of the use of a square format. The 
frame of the window also frames the subject and the 
line of the arms is emphasized by the window lines. 
Backlighting heightens the atmosphere and the light 
from a second window provided some fill-in. 


figure shots in which the rain played a signi- 
ficant part. The results are seen on Pages 96, 
97, 111, 116 and 169 and looking at them, | 
found myself wondering why the possibilities 
of the hut were not seen before the rain. 

They prove that it doesn't haveto be a romantic 
beach to provide the essentials for a good 
nude photograph. It is only necessary that the 
nude and the surroundings are integrated into 
an artistic whole. This may very well mean 
placing the model in surroundings where it is 
natural to be unclothed — bathrooms, bed- 
rooms or artists' studios — and including the 
appropriate props such as bath, beds, dressing 
tables, mirrors or paintings. The angular 
shapes and solid forms of such objects can be 
used to advantage to set off the human form 
with its contrasting curves and rounded sur- 
faces. To some extent, therefore, it is easier to 
do good work indoors where there is “natural” 
environment, very much under control. In iz 
it is no exaggeration to say that, in 

great beauty, it is all too easy to conce: 

the scenery and produce nothi: 

glamour photographs. Most ° 

pictures are deliberately ar e 
situations rarely make artis* zh is 


light on the sea that almost reaches the beach 
and the sky is filled with clouds of orange and 
rose, one can shoot and shoot for an hour and 
every picture will be different. At first the figure 
will dominate and gradually the background will 
take over, leaving the figure in silhouette. If you 
are lucky enough to have this opportunity, 
keep the background fairly sharp but let the 
dune grasses in the foreground be a little out of 
focus as shown on Page 103. 

With a tripod and the model in a pose which 
enables her to stay still for several seconds you 
can even take moonlight pictures like the ex- 
ample on Page 113. In fact this is not the moon 
but a setting sun which gives the appearance 
of a moon because of the clear conditions and 
a degree of under-exposure. A similar effect 
could have been obtained by using infra-red 
film with a deep red filter. 

Incidentally, the sun is very small in this picture 
because a comparatively wide-angle lens was 
used in order to keep the figure in the fore- 
ground as well as the far distance in focus. 
When you want to have a large sun in the 
picture you must use a long focus lens. 

On one occasion it started to rain and | found a 
ruined hut near the beach so | used it for some 


The unusual angle, foreshortened perspective and “frame” ef bedclothes give an original touch to this nude 
study which almost becames a still-life 
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probably one of the reasons why snaps in 
nudist camps usually lock “clinical” rather than 
artistic. 
Even under ideal conditions, thc nude must still 
be intograted with the surroundings. The 
photograph on Page 122 has achieved this 
because all the factors involved — colour, line 
and surface have come tegether in a harma- 
nious whole, while the rhythm crcated by the 
omplomentary curves of figure and cunes is 
Stimulating and full of movement 
On Pages 120 and 121 we have examples of 
the use of props. it was raining when the čne 
on the left was taken so thc umbrella was 
useful as well as providing an original, if light- 
hearted touch. The inclusion of the post was 
deliberate because the deep red at the top of it 
provides an interesting contrast with the pastel 
colours of the rest of the scene. The sholls in 
the other picture are natural to the environmont 
but they were deliberately moved ints positions 
which provided foreground and hackground 
¿balance to the composition. 
= 


Two deliberately arranged pictures as described in the text. They are examples cf procs used as pan ofa 
balanced pattern in which, small es they arc. they play an important part; only the greater attraction of human 
clement prevents them from deminatinz. 
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Rodin, the sculptor, seid 
"Woman is a landscape 
continually altered by the 
setting sun”. Here the 
landscape of the body is in 
perfect balance with this late 
afternoon shot en the dunes 
of Grand Canary 


“Overwhelming” — that's the only word | can 
find to describe the huge dunes of Grand 
Canary, although | have no doubt that there are 
many others, especially in California, which 
merit the same description. Side-lit by the 
setting sun they look almost as impressive as 
the Sahara — long strips of blood-red light 
interspersed with bars of black shadow, all 
lying beneath a crimson sky. 

In the early morning, the pale rays of the sun 
rising through the mist bring out stark texture in 
sharp relief and this makes an impressive 
background for figure work. The chains of 
hillocks look like strange semi-human figures, 
hunched or reclining and stretching them- 
selves along the ground. An air of mystery 
prevails. By contrast, the evening provides a 
more dramatic effect, warm in colour and 
strong in contrast. At mid-day it is different 
again because the light is harsh from a sun at 
its zenith. Shadows are short, distance 15 de- 
ceptive and the sense of space and perspec- 
tive is lost, so it is not to be recommended. 
When access to such scenery is not available, 
don't despair. Forests and farmlands can be 
equally rewarding. In forest and woodlands you 
have many options. Often there will be a clear- 
ing or glade pierced by the sun like a spotlight. 
Place your model there and the shadowed 
trees in the background will make a perfect 
backdrop. Sometimes a delightful dappled 
effect in the background caused by rays of sun 
peeping through gaps in the trees can be used. 
Obviously you will be shooting into the light so 
a reflector may be necessary to light the figure. 
This is a type of shot for which soft focus can 
be very effective. It can be achieved with a soft 
focus lens attachment or by simply breathing 
on the lens or blowing cigarette smoke in front 
of it. It is much more attractive than softening 
the image during enlargement. Lastly what 
could be a more useful prop than the trunk of a 
tree? Your model can lean against it or peep 
round it and the contrast between the subjects 
can produce exciting compositions. 
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Another picture of the figure integrated into the landscape, this time in colour and with th: 
lens. Note how the early morning sun glints off the silvery sea in the background and pr 
textures on the body. 


Two examples of the use of light and shade on parts of the body to construct semi-abstract patterns which 
retain solidity and rhythm. 
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Atmosphere 


avoid this well in advance, 

An even bigger problem is the danger of flies 
or other insects causing the subject to leep or 
scream just as you press the shutter. All these 
things tond to destroy the relaxed atmosphere 
or mood which is essential for consistently 
successful pictures. Probably the ideal answer 
is to work in European locations during the 
summer and tropical climes during the winter, 

Failing all this, the studio or indoor location is 
the only answer because the model can be 
comfortable and the mond or atmosphere is 
under the photographer's control. An additional 
aid not so far mentioned is that of music. A 
hackground of restful and melodious music can 
induce a restful mood in the subject but if the 
pose is to be more active something livelier 
can be chosen. Most prof I photo- 
graphers in this field regard appropriate music 
as an almost essential studio prop. 
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Tropism is a word used to describe tho proper- 
ty of certain plants and animals to turn, or grow, 
towards a stimulus such as light. In some ways, 
human beings can also be said to exhibit a form 
of tropism. They are drawn towards warmth, 
light, perfumes and exotic climates so it is 
more than a trick of the language that the areas 
in which these characteristics abound are 
known as the tropics. 

Of course, these factors are a great aid to the 
photographer cf the nude outdoors. You would 
not take your model to Alaska for such work 
and if you did you would get nothing but goose 
pimples and an unhappy and non co-operative 
girl. However, there are problems in going to 
exotic places like the Caribbean or the Califor- 
nian coast. Almost certainly your model will 
want tc get tanned, if she is not already, and 
will get or have pale pink patches where she 
has worn a bikini so she must be warned to 
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Warm seas and sparkling reflections from the tropical sun make original figure study ideas easy to put into 
practice. Warm flesh colours and sea-green or blue make happy harmonies. 
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The Caribbean 


When you think of the West Indies you conjure 
up visions of exotic names and places, palm 
trees and sun-soaked beaches with the sound 
of steel bands wherever you go. Also, you are 
certain that every island is an ideal location for 
figure photography. But you would be wrong. 
Despite their exotic reputation, fostered by 
travel agents, most of the islands are just as 
“civilised” as any part of Europe and almost as 
thickly populated. In the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago you would find it 
just as hard to locate a suitable site as in a city 
centre park. 

The best possibilities lie in the little tiny islands 
or cays which abound the Caribbean, usually 
only a mile or two from the main islands and it 
is easy enough to hire a boat to get to them. 
Some are only a few acres in area but covered 
with palm trees, thickets and pools. The 
beaches are mostly a bleached white, broken 
only by fallen trees or rocks containing pools 
for natural aquaria while the sea itself is as clear 
as glass. If you are lucky you can have one of 
these cays entirely to yourself and can spend 
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Black ane! white photography should never be neglected — even on warm tropical beaches. Uso of the diagonal 
has given a sense أت‎ movement to this study. 
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A picture which takes full advantage of the clearness of the water and the reflective value of the 553-1۷۴, 
Another ciagonal, taken looking downw «rds from a hig rock. 


stûn after six se photography between 4 p.m. 
and © p.m. will capture the warmth of the falling 
sun and the long shadows that often help the 
composition. A sunset is a cliché, but a drame- 
tic Caribbean sunset as a background to 8 
nude study can produce a wonderful atmos- 
phere. 

Then you can return to your hotel em the 
mainland with the satisfying knowledge of 
day's work well donc, and that Planters PUN: 
before the evening barbecue will 
hotter! Sut don't forget to put all yal 
the coolest place that you can Tif 
them there until they can be prot 


the whole day photograrhing with just breaks 
for drinks and a packed lunch in the share cf a 
palm or cucalyptus tree. Shots in the sea, 
shots on the sand and shots ameng the rocks — 
itwould he an unimaginative photographer who 
did not capture a bag of exhibition or publish- 
2۳۱۵ 

Following my previous advice, you would take 
your pictures carly or late. In any case the 
middle hours will be too hot t^ work hard and it 
will bc the time tor swimming, water ski-ing or 
just lazing. Dawn comes very early so you can 
easily get to your chosen cay before $ a,m. and 
shoot until 10 a.m. Likewise. darkness falls 


Taken during a tropical storm in Jamaica, when the 
angry waves made 2 dramatic background fer this 
lovely local girl. 


Black Beauty in Jamaica 


risking all, | grabbed a camera, shielding it as 
much as | could with my shirt and started taking 
pictures. 

My model was mero than willing — in fact with 
no clothes on she was enjoying the rain. The 
sea was whipped up into a fury, making a 
splondid backdrop for the nubian figure (Page 
136). | was almost sorry when, with a great 
flash cf lightning and a crash of thunder, the 
storm suddenly died. 

But all was not lost. Out came the sun again 
and the mood changed completely. The leaves 
on the trees were glistening like pearls, the 
rocks were reflecting like mirrors and the de- 
parting clouds were casting weak src on 
the sand, thus providing a completely new set 
of backgrounds and a new mood to capture on 
film. Í 
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At Negrie, a little town at the southern end of an 
extensive beach, a long bus ride from Montego 
Bay, you can get good and cheap lodgings. Not 
far away | found a lonely beach with a deep 
blue sea lapping around the very roots of the 
palms. Ideal for some morning photography 
but in the afternoon | had my first experience of 
a tropical storm. Suddenly, everything went 
quiet and even the birds stopped singing. In 
tho unearthly stillnoss we could hear the leaves 
rustling uneasily in the little breeze before the 
storm that hardly stirred the air. 

And then it came. There was no time to get 
away so | pushed clothes and cameras under 
an upturned beat just as the hot and heavy 
raindrops came hammering down to shatter the 
still surface of the water. And then it struck me 
that here was mood and atmosphere indeed so 


Bodin once said “All human types. all races have their boauty—all you have tc de is find it". There is plenty of 


Taking a model to the Caribbean can be very 
expensive when fees, fares and hotels are 
totalled up. If yeu arc lucky enough to ۵ 
working en an assignment for a calendar pub- 
lisher sr an avertisor you won't have te worry 
but most of us whe do it solely for artistic 
satisfaction will find it too much. However, 
there is ne need to despair because it is not 
difficult to find subjects locally, some who will 
work for a modost fee and some who will 
model fer the sheer fun cf it. 

The best way to find them is to contact | 
phetegraphers, either amateurs or profe 
als. Socicties like the hoyal Phetecrag 
cty or the Photographie Society 
may be able to give you names ag 
of their members in the coun 
your choice or, failing that, it isl 


such beauty inthe Caribbean, 


The lessen of all this is that you shoul! never 
put your camera away when conditions 1 
look promising, Always have it handy se that 
sudden erportunmtios can be captured, All too 
alten, we are sc afraid of spoiling our precious 
apparatus that wc never venture out in the rain, 
but it is easy cncugh to protect it by carrying a 
clear plastic hag. With the camera inside and 
the neck of the bag secured around the 5 
with a rubber band you should avoid any 
damage. Fine sand blown up from the beach 
can do moro damage and should be avoided as 
far as possible. As for your cl^thes — in the 
tropics they will dry in a few minutes when the 
sun comes out, and in other climes a water- 
proci golf jacket is the efficient and economical 
answer. Some of them are loose encugh to 
protect the camera when not in usc 


A dramatic background complements the determined almost aggressive, stance of this bonny Jamaican girl. 


result that the indicated exposure is too little 
and the figure is very under-exposed. This 
situation is naturally even worse with coloured 
models. Conversely pictures against black 
rocks or in shady palm groves can be over- 
exposed if the meter is followed blindly. 

My advice is to take a separate meter when you 
can and work by the incident light method. In 
other words, point the meter towards the 
camera and not towards the subject, using the 
diffuser provided with the meter. This is espe- 
cially important when using reversal film. The 
only alternative is to take the camera very close 
to the subject for an exposure reading so that 
as much as possible of the deceptive highlight 
is eliminated. However you can only do this 
with a fully automatic camera if it has a memory 
lock. 


The silhouette interpretation 2005 still more impact. 


trace a professional through local directories. 
Also, if there is a photo dealer there he may be 
happy to advise you, especially if you buy 
some film from him. 

In my experience, Caribbean girls are not 
nearly so shy or reserved as Europeans and if 
properly approached they are usually quite 
happy to pose for nude photographs, and in 
fact appear to enjoy it thoroughly. It's as well to 
carry some sort of credential such as a busi- 
ness card or some samples of your photogra- 
phy to show that your request is genuine. 
Turning to technical matters — do be careful 
about estimating exposures. You are often 
working in circumstances where there is a lot 
of brilliant reflected light which deceives the 
camera's built-in meter. White sand and bright 
blue skies excite the meter too much with the 
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The Pearl 
of the Antilles 


Haiti is a fascinating area of the West Indies 
that has even more variety than most, which 
makes it a photographers' delight. | can recom- 
mend in particular a little town called Jacmel 
which seems to grow out of the mountainside. 
The view of the marketplace with the sea as a 
backdrop is unique and the multi-coloured 
head-dresses of the women make a fascinating 
foreground. The stalls loaded with fruit are 
colourful and the whole square is alive with 
movement. 

The women, in particular, are remarkable. They 
move with unconscious grace and the custom 
of carrying everything on their heads gives 
them marvellous poise. In the fast-flowing 
knee-deep river below Jacmel, washerwomen 
stand beating clothes and showering drops of 
water that flash and sparkle in the sun. Giggling 
and laughing they wash themselves as well, 
scrubbing their naked bodies unconsciously as 
their clothes dry on the grassy banks. 

They are'nt all young and slender but they are 
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In many islands you will find all colours of skin from deep black to pale amber, being mixtures of African, 
French, Carib, Spanish and Indian. Most of them are very handsome and this girl was photographed in her 
native Haiti. 
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Morning toilet in Haiti. The Haitian way of life produces big and strong, but smoothly flexible, bodies. 


ing the appearance of a snapshot. This means 
that it must have a mood or atmosphere which 
can be produced in the many ways already 
discussed — such as unusual or dramatic light- 
ing. In this case, however, the mood was 
produced by the subjects themselves; laughter 
and happiness complemented by sunshine 
and lots of bright colour. Such a picture has the 
sincerity of art. 

Before you rush off to your travel agent to book 
a passage to Haiti, | should perhaps point out 
that there are many other places which offer 
similar photographic opportunities. Some of 
the Pacific islands, many parts of Africa, the 
Seychelles and India for instance. So many 
people travel long distances these days that 
one can often learn of good locations by dis- 
cussing them with others, especially club 
members or other photographers. But beware 
of those countries where there are religious 
“taboos” against the nude - there are still a 
few. 


all very friendly so it does not take much 
courage to ask one that is suitable for photo- 
graphy if she is willing. You will rarely be 
refused. As it happens, on the occasion of my 
visit they were all willing to be photographed at 
their work after they had overcome their initial 
surprise at this foreigner with a camera. It was 
an opportunity for a true action picture in an 
authentic habitat, quite different from the nor- 
mal “planned” photography. To add to the joy 
of the moment, they were singing in Creole, 
songs that encapsulated the unique blend of 
African primitivism and French sophistication 
that is Haiti. Gauguin would have revelled in 
such a scene. 

This sort of nude is straightforwardly repre- 
sentative and so frank as to eschew eroticism 
and, of course, is in complete contrast to the 
indoor study which is inevitably sensuous. In 
the latter one has to avoid any suggestion of 
porn, and the dividing line is not easily defined, 
while the active outdoor nude must avoid hav- 
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Definitions 


Some more detail on the techniques of posing and 
lighting for semi-nudes, groups and nude portraits 
together with some thoughts on colour harmony. 
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A torso alone can sometimes make a more 
concentrated study of the static and anatomical 
aspects of a pose than is possible with the whole 
figure. In this picture, the square format adds to the 
geometric interest of the body and clearly shows the 
“cube” of the thorax, pelvis and limb. 


Detail, texture, gradation and format 


criticise it in case they are considered too 
traditional, so the authors get away with it. But 
even these have their copyists. How many 
pictures of peeling posters from seedy walls 
have you seen in the "'chi-chi"" galleries which 
have sprung up like mushrooms in recent 
years? In most figure photography a comprom- 
ise is desirable. Pores and glistening sweat are 
all right on a portrait of, say, a miner at work, 
but not on the female figure unless we are 
anti-feminists or trying to make a point. Like- 
wise, excessive contrast or derivations in line 
are permissible when depicting abstract ideas 
or when the main object of the picture is design 
or pattern. Thereis no better technique than pho- 
tography to show the smooth texture of flesh 
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Modern developments in lens technology and, 
particularly, in the ability to get very close to the 
subject, have turned many photographers into 
fanatics for detail. We have seen pores of the 
skin exaggerated to the point of unpleasant- 
ness, the insides of flowers and the structures 
of stone and metal in graphic detail, in both 
colour and black and white. They are very 
impressive. 

There is also evidence of a reaction to this on 
the part of the avant-garde school of photo- 
graphers who have, in the name of creativity, 
gone too far the other way. To them it seems 
that out-of-focus, excessive movement, ex- 
treme contrast and ugly subject matter is 
beautiful. Regrettably, many critics are afraid to 


These close-ups show the ability ofthe photographic process to show pure form by ¡ts unique capacity for tone 
gradation. These were taken with a close up attachment on a 35mm camera. 


In art, the torso 15 usually seen only in terms of 
the broken statues of antiquity or in an un- 
finished work such as Michelangelo's “Slave”. 
From the 16th century onwards, the torso has 
been largely regarded as a preliminary to the 
study of drawing and the reduction of form into 
two dimensions. However, Rodin saw the torso 
as a self-sufficient entity and as an artistic 
whole that is necessarily connected with 
totality. 


or the plastic roundness and curves of the body. 
The beautiful tone gradation that a well made 
straight photograph can give is beautiful in 
itself and cannot be reproduced as well in any 
other graphic form. This is why the photogra- 
phy of just part of the human body can be very 
rewarding. The capturing of pure form is a 
motivation itself and the lines and surfaces of 
the torso, both back and front, provide an ideal 
starting point. (see Pages 150 and 151). 
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Props can be included in torso studies and they may achieve near abstraction themselves. 


ably because low key gives better expression 
to tone gradation. In fact, only in a lower key 
can all the tones from near white to near black 
be drawn on such an impressive scale, and 
only then when the lighting and the exposure 5 
right. 

Format is even more important when working 
with part of the body rather than with the whole. 
Of the two formats — the rectangle and the 
square - the latter is the least used and indeed 
is often condemned as an uninteresting picto- 
rial shape. In my view this is a mistake. Almost 
everything we see from a matchbox to a post- 
er, from a newspaper to a table, is rectangular. 


In one way it is easier to make a disciplined 
representation of a torso than of a whole figure 
when head, arms and legs must be organised. 
But it would be a mistake to look on it as an 
easy way out. You can “behead” your model in 
the sense that "less is more" as a formal 
experiment without the result having a great 
deal of artistic significance. Therefore, you 
should see the torso as being, as it were, a 
counterbalance to the nude portrait in which 
the subject is expressed primarily through the 
face rather than tne body. 

It is a strange thing that torso photographs are 
rarely acceptable in high key and this is prob- 
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suitable background. To some extent therefore 
it is best created in the studio where plain 
backgrounds are available to ensure that any 
small area that appears is not full of distracting 
detail. It can be an extremely useful exercise in 
lighting for the beginner after which he can 
interpret his own ideas on the subject. Only 
then will he be departing from making a record, 
which may appeal to the intellect, into the 
realms of arousing emotion which appeals to 
the aesthetic mind and even the heart. 


Therefore, a square format is almost a novelty 
and it is often very suitable for a torso shot (see 
Page 148). This is one of the points in favour of 
6 x 6cm cameras like the Hasselblad or Rol- 
leiflex. You start with a square screen, so you 
can compose in a square — something that is 
difficult in a 35mm viewfinder. With the larger 
size you have the option of both square and 
rectangle. Torso photographs can often be 
made to fill the whole format (see Page 151) 
which eliminates the necessity for selecting a 
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in the foreground, and in the picture on this page the 


filigree effect of the grasses. 


Torso studies may lose the grace of limbs but they make up for it in a pleasing compactness. The photograph 
posite makes a comparison with the massive rock 


integration of body and landscape is achieved by the 


op 


Lame. . | 


The sketch shows how an apparent stuav of two 
individuals becomes in fac’ a single nude study. 


Semi-nudes and groups 


taken cbscurcs semething, does that count as 
a somi-nude? | don't think so. Lock at the 
phetograph en Page 18 in which the breasts 
can be seen through the frame of the arms. 
Nobody would doubt that this is a full-length 
nude; you weuld not think of calling it a od 
eights nude simply because you can / sce 
that amount cf body! 

With two models the answer is mug 
Everyone would agree that a douk 
study with two nude figures in j 
arc 0۷ partly visible. Yet 


When dealing with semi-nude studios and with 
pictures having more than ¿ne model, there 
are some questions that have to be answered 
first. For instance, do we want a completely 
naked madel phetographed from the waist-up, 
or is it t^ be a full length photo of a half clothed 
model? If half clothed — which half? And if the 
girl on Page 33 had retained the bottom half of 
her bikini, would that have counted as a quar- 
ter-nude? Oris a bare posterior the criterion of 
nudity, the legs being an everyday sight? 
Again, if the angle fram which the ricture is 


Strong contrasts give a sculptured effect to the body and introduce a mood that would be absent with frontal 


could be sharp while the other model, or the 
mirror image, ۱5 out of focus. 

In general, it is better not to have the models 
apart. lf they overlap in the picture there will be 
an appearance of solidity in the design which, 
of course, is a basic factor in producing a 
feeling of unity or completeness. The beginner 
should not attempt to take photographs with 
more than one figure until he has mastered 
picture making with one alone. The exception 
might be if he has been trained as an artist and 
can sketch a composition in advance. 


lighting. 


examples in this book of what amounts to a 
double nude but which have only one figure 
because it has been doubled up by the use of a 
mirror (Pages 40 and 60 for example). 

The principal requirement of a double-nude 
picture is sympathy between the two models in 
both horizontal and vertical directions, or be- 
tween the model and her mirrored reflection. 
(see Page 156). One of them must be given 
dominance, either by being in front of the other 
and therefore being larger in the picture space, 
or by being more brightly lit. Alternatively, she 
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Two low key pictures making use of mirrors show how the two images produce a sort of counterpoint rhythm 
both in colour and black and white. In both cases the mirror image has been given dominance by lighting. 
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162 


The warm overall petina cf this study suggests 
sunlight and the rclexoc pose but Sericus 
expression produces en evocative moce. 


Nude and semi-nude portraits — the 


In the same way, a nude photograph is usually 
an image rather than a representation. It is not 
seen as a person but a pure and idealistic 
abject, so even a full-figure nude will not be in 
any sense a portrait unless the ۷ 
comes to the fore. When it does it is likely 
to qualify for a "girlic" magazine than he 
considered as art. 

In most cases it hinges on whether the eyes 
are looking into the camera or not. The photo- 
graph on Page 162 is inevitably a portrait 
because one looks at tho cyes and face first 
ans the fact that she is naked to the weist is a 
secondary considoration, although important te 
the total concept. Had the model ۴ 
in another direction, as in the pictu 
187, it would have ceased to be 7 
become a mood image. 


relaxed approach 


Thüro are certain difficulties about the concept 
nt portraits in the field ^f nude photography. A 
hust in sculpture Is generally considered to be 
a portrait oven though it includes shoulders 
and siteon part ef the chest if not the ۰ 

It is true that the ancient Greeks often sculpted 
busts that were nat true likenesses and in- 
scribed names on the pedestals as a sort of 
memorial. This is also truc of some Roman 
busts which, like some in the Vatican Museum, 
aro really standard forms rather than individual 
portraits; unlike those made in the last ۲ 
conturics which are intendod to show what the 
subject looked like. 

In other words, all those Greek and Roman 
busts of philosophers, consuls and generals 
are just impersonal, noble images intendes for 
public veneration. 


With sc many intersections cf legs and arms this picture coulr have become very fussy. Tc avoid this the main 
parts of the torso, together with tarts of the limbs, were deliberately softened in printing. 


personality. It is, however, misleading to think 
that such characteristics as intelligence or stu- 
pidity, meanness or generosity are linked with 
appearance. 

Lataver, a friend of Goethe, went so far as to 
prepare a complete list of facial characteristics 
linked to personality traits. Thus a long nose 
was supposed to indicate intelligence, a short 
rounded nose meant a carefree nature, while a 
flat nose showed waywardness. In my oxperi- 
ence this amounts to nothing more than pre- 
judice. You have only to consider how a stran- 
ger coming into a room can make an immodiate 
and indelible impression on you, regardless of 
his or her features, while another person is 
hardly noticed and soon forgotten 
So how can 2 nude portrait cap 
and be something more than 
face and as much of the figu 


The problem is that the personality of a person 
is expressed through the eyes and facial ex- 
pression but the body can also express indi- 
viduality. This body language comes from ev- 
cry part, right down to the tips of the fingers. 
Every muscle, whether tensed or relaxed, and 
every limb, exultant or depressed, awake or 
sleeping, has something to say about the per- 
sonality of the subject. Thero is no muscle in 
the body that does not express the inner 
condition of the whole body, and it is not so 
much the pose that dictates this as the condi- 
tion of the model herself. It tells you something 
about the nature of the subject. The picture on 
Page 189 | regard as a nude portrait but that on 
Page 164 is undoubtedly a bust or study. 

My oxamples of nude portraits have been 
primarily head and shoulder studies, simply 
because the face has so much to say about 


"From fairest creatures we desire increase, that 
thereby beauty's rose might never tie.’ 
Shakespeare 


Obviously, the facial expression can tell a lot if 
It is unforced and it can be augmented by the 
pose and any props that are included. Express- 
ion is not necessarily truc to the Individual, 
especially the professional model who is 
trained or has learnt by experience, to show 
moods or emotions demanded of her 

Here true personality is suppressed. It is there- 
fore much better to coax rather than demand. 
This is best done by getting the subject thor- 
oughly relaxed and happy — music and con- 
versation helps here — then explaining what 
you want to portray. If sho is nervous or shy, 
and ignorant of the message your picture is to 
convey, the result will almost certainly re a 
failure. 

| have always encouraged my subjects to make 
suggestions for poses and for the props to bc 
included, and | listen to them very carefully. 
Somotimes thoy work and sometimes ۷ 
don't but the subject always feels some satis- 
faction if you follow hor suggestions, and she 
then becomes much more co-operative in fol- 
lowing yours. 

Part of this exercise in establishing the right 
rapport with the model is the gaining of her 
confidence. You will not get this by fiddling with 
lights, camera and exposure mcters as if you 
were not quit ۲6 of what you are doing. 
Obviously, lightstmpust be adjusted and aper- 
tures set but a st of conversation durinc 
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The use ef seft lighting an"! warm shadows in this picture, tends te suppress the y زر‎ 
spiritual aspects. This contrasts with the transparent and cc! scene through the wine of 


“Firstand foremost, the human body is a mirror of 
the soul, and there lies its true beauty”. 
Rodin 


these manoeuvres will show that you are ex- 
perienced. Nothing is worse than moving 
lamps and camera a few inches backwards and 
forwards, then scrapping it and starting all over 
again. 

Your model may well be wondering why you 
want her nude to the waist for a portrait and you 
can answer this by showing her a sketch or a 
photograph cut from a respectable magazine or 
art catalogue which is obviously artistic and not 
titillating. One important point is that a dress 
will date but bare shoulders and busts never 
will. As for props, my advice is be sparing. 
Smelling a rose, holding an opened fan coyly 
below the eyes and looking into a hand mirror 
are ploys that have become clichés. If the 
subject is nervous and will be happier doing 
something with her hands let her do so, but 
keep them out of the picture. 

Likewise, backgrounds for indoor nude por- 
traits should be kept very simple and in keep- 
ing with the subject. The suggestion of a 
bedroom in the background would be all right, 
but in the library she would be out of place 
when in the nude or semi-nude. Outdoors 
there is more freedom, and natural back- 
grounds such as trees, beaches, sand dunes 
etc: are acceptak'e as long as they are not so 
detailed or sharp ^at they compete with the 
subject. In the end, is all a matter of taste. 
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You cannot always match personality to environment. With anyone but a romantic looking model there would 
be a clash with these lyrical surroundings. 
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The harshness of this close-up 
is balanced by the inclusion of a 
far more romantic area ol 
backoround which also provides 
a colour contrast 


Harmony, 
contra! 

and lighting 
¥ ۱ 


nh 
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Even black and white should be regarded as 
colours when applied to a colour photograph. 
Delacroix called them the rest points, or nodes, 
in a composition. The power, or impact, of any 
colour is related to its brightness, the area it 
covers and its position relative to others col- 
ours. 

Technically, colour photography is no more 
difficult than black and white because of the 
accuracy and speed of modern colour mate- 
rials. Correct exposure is all that is required. 
However, the artistry of the result still depends 
on the photographer in his direction of the 
model, choice of viewpoint and, above all, 
choice of colours to produce a harmonious 
composition. Colour film only records what is 
presented to it. 

For example, consider a bright red frock and 
lilac coloured picture hat on a girl with blonde 
hair against an azure blue sky in a beach scene 
studded with striped umbrellas and palms. In 
radiant mood, the snapshotter thinks this is an 
ideal subject to make the most of his expensive 
colour film. But the result would be disappoint- 
ing. One colour will probably be so loud it kills 
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The body appears as a static and restful form in the 
soft light from a north facing window. The figure is 
balanced by the inclusion of the window itself and 
the moody vista beyond. It is almost essential when 
a window is included to ensure that the scene 
outside is also recorded. 


Much has been written about form and colour 
by psychologists, art historians, teachers and 
journalists and one thing is certain — it does not 
matter whether you are dealing with a nude ora 
portrait, still life or landscape — the basic princi- 
ples are the same. 

Take blues and greens which are the colours of 
earth, sea and sky. They are atmospheric col- 
ours so they give an impression of coolness 
and distance. In figure photography they tend 
to open out the study and give a feeling of 
space. 

At the other extreme, red and yellow are warm 
colours — the hues of living things, flowers and 
flesh, so they connote closeness and vitality. 
They are foreground colours which tend to 
advance, whereas blues and greens are back- 
ground colours which recede from the viewer. 
Other colours are mixtures of these basic 
colours. There are many shades of brown from 
Soil colours to the deep umbers reminiscent of 
portraits by the old masters. There are the 
lighter, but still warm, colours of gold and 
orange and, by contrast, the cooler blue- 
greens and greys. 


This photograph is much more of a deliberate 
construction than it may appear to the viewer. The 
accent is on balance in the composition and that is 
why part of the glass door which is the source of the 
light has been included. The colour of the wrap was 
especially chosen to complement the amber light on 
the figure. 


so it is necessary to ensure that any other 
colours in props and background are equally 
light, as well as complementary. Nevertheless, 
itis usually wise to include a small high spot in 
a deeper hue because this will provide a datum 
by which the other colours are measured. 
Imagine a foggy and cool morning landscape — 
it would be dull without a hint of the warm sun 
struggling to break through. Likewise a snow 
scene will probably be lacking in depth and 
interest without the high spot of a huntsman's 
pink jacket. 

Translated to figure work this means that a 
nude against, say, a pastel green background 
will have colour harmony, but a colour highlight 
such as a rose in her hair will give vitality. 
Naturally, this also works in reverse. If the 
whole subject — figure and background — is in a 
low key, a high spot in a light and weak colour 
will give depth and vitality. See the picture on 
Page 185 and try covering the leaf with a piece 
of black or dark brown paper to see what ! 
mean. 

The colour we see in a photograph comes from 
three different sources — the intrinsic colour of 


the others dead. Was the violet hat or the red 
blouse the most important feature? Could it 
have been the model's white teeth against her 
sunburn or was it the yellow handbag? It is 
impossible to answer because it has become 
difficult to identify a motive and the whole 
picture has taken on the aspect of a 0 
explosion”. 

This very confusion of colours, all fighting for 
attention, also destroys the impression of 
depth and form — in fact colour harmony and 
design cannot be divorced from the form of 
“drawing” of the subject. Many photographers 
have had the experience of photographing a 
subject which had very little colour because at 
the time weather conditions were bad, but 
there was nothing else to photograph. Then the 
result proves to be the best on the film! This, of 
course, is because weak colours or pastel tints 
do not compete so strongly with each other; in 
fact the individual colours, and the combina- 
tions ofthem, enhance rather than detract from 
each other. 

In figure photography we are starting with a 
subject in warm flesh tints of no great strength 
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The value of diffused north light is clearly shown in 
this study. The plastic, sculptured figure in its 
egg-like solidity of pose is balanced in tone by the 
dark shape on the left. 


frontal lighting will not record surface texture to 
any degree so the mainlight should always be 
at an angle, whether it is a studio spotlamp or 
the sun. Naturally one cannot move the sun so 
it is a question of placing the model at the 
required angle. 

An acute angle will exaggerate texture and 
show pores, hairs and pimples at their worst. 
Sometimes this can be used to put over a 
strong impact, especially on a torso or a part of 
the body, but it is unflattering. In a figure study 
where femininity is a desirable feature, it is 
much better to keep the direction of the light to 
a fairly shallow angle. The actual nature of the 
light must also be considered. Direct sunlight 
or a spotlight fitted with a condenser will throw 
sharp edged shadows which emphasize tex- 
ture, while overcast sky or diffused floodlights 
will not. In general, the latter is the more 
suitable for figure work, not just because it is 
more flattering but because it produces a 
gradation which aids plasticity and roundness 
of form. 

| always recommend students and beginners 
to obtain a white wig stand in the shape of a 
head and study the effect with all forms of 


the subject, the colour of the light and the 
recording characteristics of the colour film. We 
can modify these by colour filters over the lens 
and/or the lights, and by using film under one 
light source that has been balanced for another 
type of light (daylight film in tungsten lighting or 
artificial light type film in daylight). We have 
already seen that even in daylight we can get 
variations by choosing different times of the 
day and as a last resort a lot of variation can be 
achieved in printing if desired. 

Colour changes according to the amount of 
light which it reflects. We know, for example, 
that a torso is much the same colour all over 
but if we put a light at an angle so that it 
gradually turns darker on one side there will be 
a gradual change to a cooler tone. With the light 
directly in front there will be no change and 
therefore the torso will be flat and lacking in 
depth or roundness in just the same way as in 
black and white. On the other hand the colour 
variation assists the modelling so, in general, 
the light does not have to be at such an acute 
angle in colour work as in black and white to 
get the same effect. 

The angle of the light also controls texture. Flat, 
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The curves of the female body are ideal for an outline treatment procured by back lighting against a dark 


colour harmony and a constant and analytical 
study of nature can train one's sense of colour 
values. The Impressionists, who sharpened 
our appreciation of colour behaviour at the 
beginning of the modern era of painting, aban- 
doned their studios for the great outdoors. 
Some colours in nature are bright, even gaudy, 
as in exotic birds and fish, but even at her most 
strident, nature maintains colour harmony in 
the whole. This is not to say that figure photo- 
graphy in colour should always be practised 
outdoors, although it would be foolish not to 
take advantage when it is possible. But where- 
ver we go we should be looking at colours in an 
analytical way. Most people will see a wood as 
green and will not appreciate that there are 
dozens of different greens and nuances of 
each. Nor will they notice how beautifully the 
bluebells harmonize with them — they will only 
see that the bluebells are blue. Training oneself 
to look at colour harmony in nature will not only 
help our photography but will greatly increase 
the pleasure gained on every outing and every 
figure session. 


We 


background. This picture evokes an air of mystery. 


lighting and at all angles. It can be useful 
practice to photograph it as well; making notes 
of angles and distances as you go. The result- 
ing prints will make a useful book of reference 
and give you confidence when embarking on 
your first live portrait or figure study. Don't 
forget that when we talk of the angle of the 
light, we are concerned with it on a vertical 
plane as well as the horizontal. Looking in the 
viewfinder of an SLR camera fitted with a 
telephoto lens shows how colours can extend 
over a large area. Alternatively, they can con- 
tract to form spots, and then they vibrate or 
appear to be alive. This exercise shows that a 
small depth of field makes three-dimensional 
subjects look flatter even though they lose their 
representational shape and fuse to form ab- 
stract images. In some circumstances colours 
can benefit from this. 

To see colours better, the simple trick of half 
closing the eyes is sometimes useful because 
only the larger shapes and colour relations are 
clearly seen. The most important thing in col- 
our photography, especially of the figure, is 


The nude is always impressive when placed in surroundings where the light or the environment creates an 
atmosphere of intimacy. Daylight has again been used to emphasize the plastic modelling and the model was 
arranged diagonally to give a sense of movement in spite of the restful pose. 
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Even in figure photography a little humour like that seen on the 
previous page is sometimes permissible if the effect is artistic as 
well and if the message is in good taste. 


Epilogue 


some philosophy and some practical 


Most of the time | have used the word "'pic- 
tures” rather than “photographs” because that 
is what the artistic photographer seeks to cre- 
ate, and | have refrained from going too deeply 
into photographic technique. Nevertheless, 
without it we cannot interpret our ideas so in 
this final chapter | propose to go a little into 
practicalities which | hope will help the begin- 
ner in this fascinating field of nude photo- 
graphy. 

One of the first problems is to find a perfect 
model. In fact, like cameras, | do not think such 
a person exists so it is necessary to conceal 
those parts which are not very elegant. For 
example, very few girls have pretty feet, thanks 
to the dictates of fashion in shoes, so they 
must be concealed. | regard a good torso as 
the first essential and even a model with a plain 
face can be used as a figure model if the torso 
is right. The face can always be turned away, 
put in shadow or shown in silhouette. 

It occasionally happens that you find a model 
who appears perfect in face and figure but 
proves to be a failure when photographed. The 
fault usually lies in her expression, nervous- 
ness, lack of grace or an inability to interpret 
what the photographer wishes to portray. 
Others are obviously just modelling for the 
money and should never be booked twice. 
They arrive late, take half the session to make 
up and then fuss about getting away to another 


considerations 


There is no progress of art in the same way that 
there is in science or technology, in the sense 
that new discoveries do not invalidate what has 
gone before. Art travels in a circle, or perhaps 
in a spiral, so that it is always moving into new 
areas and revealing new forms or answering to 
new impulses. Nevertheless, consciously or 
unconsciously, it is built on experience and 
tradition. 

The sculptor Rodin who, in my opinion, has a 
timeless validity for anyone who is serious 
about art said "Admiration is strong wine for 
the noble soul. But, whatever attention you pay 
to tradition, there is one thing about which you 
must be absolutely clear — your love of nature 
and sincerity. These are the two great passions 
of honest artists." Everything is beautiful for 
the artist who sees an inner truth in things that 
are expressed in outward or corporeal form. As 
the poet Keats said “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty — that is all ye know on earth, and all ye 
need to know." 

When you are arranging your lighting think in 
terms of solids rather than surfaces. You 
should imagine every surface to be the outside 
of an enclosed space pushing on it from within. 
Represent forms as they come to you. Don't 
think of terms in outlines but of solidity be- 
cause that determines the outline. This re- 
quires practice — no book can replace experi- 
ence. 
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The use of a texture screen to give a grainy and pseudo-pointillist effect can be justified in a classic or idealistic 


guardian's consent. You should always get the 
model to sign a release, whether she is paid or 
not and the parent can sign that. If the pictures 
are not to be used for publication that should 
be incorporated. A standard form of model 
release can be obtained from the Institute of 
Incorporated Photographers, Amwell End, 
Ware, Herts, or the Bureau of Freelance Photo- 
graphers, 497 Green Lanes, London N13 ۰ 


The apparatus 


Arguments rage about the pros and cons of 
35mm cameras against the larger ones. The 
versatility of the 35mm with the enormous 
ranges of lenses available is a definite advan- 
tage and it is nice to be able to take 36 or 72 
shots without changing. However, | personally 
prefer 6 x 6cm or larger for two important 
reasons. First, it is much easier to compose on 
the larger screen and, second, the longer focal 
length makes it easier to put the background or 
foreground out of focus. To get the same 
limited depth of field on 35mm means using a 
telephoto lens and getting further away. In 
bright sunlight one may have to use a prismatic 
head but that is no great disadvantage. It is not 
necessary in the studio. 

Another advantage of most of the better makes 
of 6 x 6cm or 6 x 7cm camera is that they can 
be synchronised for flash at high speeds. The 
1/60th or 1/125th second limit on most 35mm 
cameras is a disadvantage if you want to use 
flash for fill-in outdoors or if you want to stop 
movement. Also, if you want to sell transparen- 
cies to magazine, book or calendar publishers 
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study but should be used with discrimination. 


“date”. Be firm with this type — they often want 
to bring a boy friend with them — something 
you should never allow because the conversa- 
tion and the rapport will be between boy and 
girl instead of photographer and model. 

The most rewarding type of model is the girl 
who really loves modelling and takes an intelli- 
gent interest in photography. She will often 
suggest further poses or backgrounds after 
you have taken the shots you planned. | have 
found that dancers generally make good figure 
models because they have a good overall 
control of the muscles and they like practising 
their poses. Their training means that it is 
possible for them to hold difficult poses. 
Likewise, art students make good models if 
they have the right physical attributes. They 
have the right approach to creative photogra- 
phy and usually appreciate instinctively what is 
required. | have been on studio outings to farm 
locations, such as those run by the London 
Beehive Studio, where four or five figure mod- 
els are employed and almost invariably one of 
them is far better than the others in almost 
every way. She is nearly always a dancer! Also, 
it will usually be found that a good model takes 
care to avoid white patches from sun-bathing in 
a bikini and she will not wear tight elastic which 
will cause marks on the skin that take a long 
while to go. If marks have appeared in spite of 
her precautions, towels soaked in warm water 
and applied with some pressure will usually 
remove them. 

Teenage models are generally popular be- 
cause they have firm breasts and flesh free 
from scars and blemishes, but if they are under 
eighteen it is wise to obtain a parent's or 


Backlighting has reduced the limbs to silhouettes, but some sidelight keeps them separate in line and function. 
A hard grade of paper was used to enhance the graphic effect. 


cameras, one loaded with colour negative and 
the other with black and white. The same 
exposure measurement then serves for both. 
Nearly all colour negative film can be proces- 
sed at home, almost as easily as black and 
white. Apart from being an economy it saves 
waiting for days, sometimes even weeks, for 
them to come back from a processing house. If 
you can do your own colour printing this is 
obviously a big advantage as well. 

Colour reversal (transparency) films are not so 
fast, except for Fujichrome400. The best for 
faithful colour rendering are undoubtedly 
Kodachrome25 (25ASA) AgfaCT18 (64ASA) 
and Fujichrome100 (100ASA). These are sold 
process paid which means that they have to go 
back to the manufacturer for processing and 
you may have to wait a week or so depending 
on the time of year, and the state of the post. 
They come back in mounts ready for projec- 
tion. 

Kodak make a range of reversal films called 
Ektachrome which can be processed by the 
user in their C41 chemistry or in the kits made 
by Photo Technology Ltd and Patersons. 
Ektachrome comes in two speeds, 64ASA and 
200ASA and the colour rendering is very good 
if they are processed within a short time. 
Agfa-Gevaert also makes a professional rever- 
sal film (50ASA) which is formulated on the 
assumption that a professional will process it, 
or have it processed, almost immediately. The 
results are excellent. 


you will find the larger size most acceptable. 
They do not ban 35mm, only prefer larger 
sizes. On the other hand, of course, 35mm is 
better if you want transparencies for home 
projection or lecturing. Shot for shot 6 x 6cm 
costs more than 35mm but in some ways this is 
good discipline and makes you think more 
before exposing, thus increasing your chances 
of really good pictures which rarely come from 
haphazard shooting. 

The choice between black and white, colour 
negative and colour reversal is a personal one. 
In general, it is a good thing to choose the 
fastest because it gives you more scope in low 
light conditions. They are so good these days 
that grain is no great problem. Black and white 
films are available up to 400ASA and can be 
exposed at speeds up to 800 or even 
1600ASA with compensation in processing. 
Naturally one sacrifices some quality when 
forced to the higher speeds both in grain and 
gradation. 

The recent introduction of chromogenic films 
such as Agfa Vario-XL and Ilford XP1 has even 
overcome these disadvantages. They have to 
be developed in C41 chemistry which is nor- 
mally used for colour negative and they cost 
more but are nevertheless well worth it — 
especially if you can do your own processing. 
They are almost grainless. 

Colour negative films are also available at 
speeds up to 400ASA and this is a great 
convenience for those who like to carry two 
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A^ near monochrome composition of formal simplicity. In spite of the large expanse of background, the figure 
sl dominates. Note how the dark hair provides a focal point to which the rest of the composition is 
Subordinate. The contrast in texture between rocks and flesh is the chief message cf the picture 
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So far, | have mado no mention ef Polaroid 
cameras cr films. At ene time these were 
regarded rather as a snapshotter's toy but the 
colour is now so good that professienals use it 
extensively. In the studi^, sizes up to 10 x Fin 
can be used to produce 2 primo print from 
which copies can bo made, and negative 
Polaroid film is also available. However its most 
popular uso is for an immediate check on 
composition, colour and exposure before mak- 
ing 2 final exposure in the normal way. With the 
latest “Super” film you can get excellent prints 
in about one minute using the Polaroid Land 
cameras which arc automatic and relatively 
cheap, Kodak alsz make "instant" cameras 
and film. 

Electronic flash for indoor uso is difficult to use 
unless tungsten pilot lights are incorporated. 
Even then, it ۱2۳۵5 quite a lot of tests or 
practical experience to be sure of the precise 
result. Units with pilot lights incerporated aro 
bloger and more powerful than portable 
flashguns and this mcans that small ۵ 
are required, cven with the slow/mecium 
speed films, so it is difficult to achieve differen- 
tial focus when requires. 

For fill-in werk cutdecrs, the ordinary portable 
guns are adequate and they do not have to be 
of the yes tyre. As stated carlicr in this. 


hardboard about 30in 
socket head fixed or scre' 
it so that it can be us 


Top lighting should be used with care but in a 
darkened room with a single lamp above the figure 
an impressive chiaroscuro image is produced. 


photographs it is as well to check that the 
poses are possible, because artists often dis- 
tort the figure. Much to my wife's amusement I 
try them out myself and when it comes to a 
photographic session | can then show the 
model the pose | want by an actual demonstra- 
tion. This will amuse the model as well and help 
towards that all-important rapport that should 
be established before or early in a session. 
Finally treat your model with respect and see 
that she has somewhere to change in privacy 
and look after her comfort with meals, transport 
and drinks on outdoor sessions. If you are 
working with an inexperienced model start off 
with simple poses that she can do easily. When 
she finds that the results are good she will be 
encouraged and will be ready to try more 
difficult poses next time. And when you find a 
really good model it's worth sending her a few 
prints. If you plan to submit figure shots to 
magazines or other media for publication it is 
both wise and courteous to show her the prints 
or transparencies and if there are any that she 
does not like, promise not to send them. If you 
work in 6 x 6cm a set of contact prints will be 

sufficient for her to assess them. E 


swivelled in any direction. It should be painted 
white or faced with crumpled kitchen foil. Some 
people prefer gold foil but ۱ have found this a 
little too warm. 

For figure work, soft lighting is necessary to 
obtain good modelling and true gradation, so a 
flash umbrella can be a useful substitute when 
window light is not available for indoor studies. 
Firing a flash into a white umbrella instead of at 
the subject creates an effect very similar to 
daylight, but a powerful gun is necessary be- 
cause there is an exposure increase required — 
usually about two stops, depending on the size 
of the room and the reflective value of walls 
and ceiling. A miniature flash on the camera 
can serve as a fill-in and also be made to fire 
the main flash via a “slave” unit, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for cables. However, as | have 
said, | regard flash only as an emergency 
measure. 

Many photographers keep a scrapbook of cut- 
tings from magazines and this makes a useful 
reference for poses. It's worthwhile studying 
them closely to estimate the type of lighting 
used and from what direction. If any of the 
cuttings are drawings or paintings rather than 
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A picture full of mood and atmosphere, not jd 
because of the lonely situation but because ef. 
subduer colour scheme with a lack of bright or 
satiated hues. The shell was delibarately place 
give stability to the compesition, 
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